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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 19S3 

House of Rcpuesentatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondauy Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:50 a.m.> in rooni 
340, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. ; , ^ j 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Penny, and uuncler- 

Staff present: William A. Blakey, counsel; Margaret Koval, staff 
assistant; and Richard DiEugenio, senior minority legislative, 
assistant 

Mr. SiMONTTHe^iccmS come to order. 

My apologies, first of all. While we are about to meet on interna- 
tional problems, I ha 'e been taking care of provincial problems for 
the State of Illinois. I had to testify before another subcommittee. 

I will simply enter my statement in the record. 

[The opening statement of Hon. Paul Simon follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Pa jl Simon, a Represent.. iivk ik Congress From 
THE State of Ilunois, and Ch kirman of the Subcommittee on PostoKCONDAry 
Education 

Today the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education is conducting ^ 
International Student Exchanges. Opinions on what American Poj^^y should^be 
toward foreign studonts in the United States vary widely. One side of the issue 
argues that we should work on expanding the number of foreign students in this 
country Advocates of this point of view note that a large foreign student population 
is a good way to internationalize our college campuses, and is good public diploma- 
cy. Some of tliem point Out that the Soviet Union 8i>p.isorB far foreign students 
than America does and that we may be facing "a diploma gap. Others argue that 
foreign students in the United States are good business. They provide a source of 
revenue for colleges and state and local economies. , * r * ^ ♦ 

On the other side of the issue, many people are concerned that foreign students 
are filling academic slotitht^t should go to Amencans. They are concerned that for- 
eign students stay in the tTnited States after graduation and thus take jobs from 
American workers. They may also constitute a "brain drain away from the devel- 

°^BJfth°s^d^^of the issue, however, agree that there is currently a remarkable lack 
of national policy regarding foreign students. According to a recent institute for in- 
ternational education report, "the scene is marked more by an absence of decision 
than bv any distinctive pattern of decisionmaking withir* oi;^ across borders. This ab- 
sence of decision, the report continues, is largelv a resu t of ^"c°"^Pi«te or in^^^^^^^ 
^formation on the part of decisionmakers. V/e expect some of the testimony at 
today's hearing to correct this informational deficiency. * j * * 

The other aspect of educational exchanges concerns Amencwi studente studving 
abroad. Few Americans today are untouched by events beyond the borders ol the 
United States. One in six Americans owes his or her job to international trade. One 

(1) 
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in three acrefl of Americiiii farmland produjea for foreign markets. Given the chal- 
lengea of foreign competition in the ii^l rnf.tional marketplace, knowledge about for- 
eign cultures and countries is critical ir American economic health. International 
knowledge is also critical to pnhp'^^e understanding and foster good relations be- 
tween ourselves and other countries. In an age when the world is more interdepend- 
ent than it has over been, it is alarming to discover that 40 percent of the twelfth 
grades in a recent survey could not lorate Egypt correctly, while over 20 percent 
were equally ignorant about the wherr.ibouts of France or China. Educational ex- 
changes are one of the best ways to ir'.':rf>aBi^ international literacy on the part of 
American students. They aro also n crucial component of foreign language train- 
ing—especially for those languages like Arabic, Russian, and Chinese that are more 
difficr.lt to master. 

And yet, as we all know, the cost of traveling abroad for a semester or a year are 
prohibitively high for most students. Today, therefore, wo are also examining Gov- 
ernment funding of American study abroad programs. 

Our first witness is Dr. David Smock, Vice President of Program Development 
and Research at the Institute of International Education. The Institute publishes an 
annuaJ handbook called "Open Doors" which is the best available source of statis- 
tics on foreign students in the United States. Also testifying is Dr. Ronald Trow- 
bridge, Associate Director of the Bureau of Education and Cultural Affairs for the 
U.S. Information Agency. Dr. Trowbridge will fill us in on Government exchange 
programs. Finally, we will hear from Dr. Barbara Burn. Dr. Burn is currently the 
director of international programs at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
and former president of the National Association o( Foreign Student Affairs. She 
will be giving us insight into the barriers to exchange programs from the perspec- 
tive of the students involved. Welcome. 

Mr. Simon. I am here with considerable concern. We are having 
a great deal of discussion about weapons systems today — Eurornis- 
siles and a variety of other things. As we build up our weapons sys- 
tems, we seem to be eroding our base of understanding. 

If we have the finest possible weapons systems and even enter 
into negotiations and successfully achieve agreement, unl^s there 
is a base of understanding we are not headed in the right direction. 
It is not very dramatic to talk about exchanges, but it is vital. 

If I can just stretch the imagination of everyone here for a 
moment, if 50 years ago Yuri Andropov had been an exchange stu- 
dent for 1 year at Eureka College in IlUnois and Ronald Reagan 
had been an exchange student for 1 year at the University of 
Moscow, I have a feeling we would be living in a vastly different 
world today. 

We don't know who the future Yuri Andropovs and Ronald Rea- 
gans are, but we better provide the opportunity for people to get to 
understand each other better. This is not to suggest that there 
aren't problems in this whole field of exchanges. Obviously there 
are. But I think it is one of the most valuable investments we can 
make. 

If we took 1 percent of what we now spend on defense and put it 
into international exchange programs, my instinct is we would be 
in a much more secure world than we are right now. 

My colleague, Mr. Penny, do you have any opening statements? 

Mr. Penny. No; I can't add much to what you have already said. 
I am disappointed that in recent years we seem to have deem pha- 
sized some very modest investments in cultural, educational, and 
technological exchanges. I think that that creates a more danger- 
ous world for us all. 

In addition, T was disappointed last v/eek when we steered away 
from a policy of an emphasis on economic and developmental as- 



sistance to emerging niutiona in favor of the more lieavy emphasis 
on military assistance to those nations. 

So, whether it is the large countries, whether it is adversaries 
like the Soviet Union, or whether it is developing nations, we seem 
to have moved in the wrong direction in recent years. I think that 
this hearing is a step in the right direction, an effort to redirect 
our focus toward improving our ties with these nations, improving 
our understanding of them and their understanding of us. 

Mr. Simon. I concur heartily. 

I think what we will do is take all three witnesses as a pa.nel and 
ask all three to testify and then a^k questions of the three of you: 
Dr. David Smock, Dr. Ronald Trowbridge, and Dr. Barbnru Burn. 

Dr. omock is the vice presiden. of the Institute of International 
Education. We are pleased to h: " you here as our first witness. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID R. SMOx VJICE PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Smock. Thank you, Chairmati. 

I am David Smock. I am vice president of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. HE, having been founded in 1919, is the oldest 
and now the largest agency in the fi^ld of international educational 
exchange. In addition to its progr^ining i^esponsiuilities, HE oper- 
ates a research r»'ogram on international education and an annual 
census of foreijtJ^n students in this • ^^untry, an activity financed 
largely by the ^ S. Information Ag-^^^v. The princij al , testimony I 
will offer today derj es ffom the dat .".'Ilected in thie census. 

Mr. Simon. Iiic.::ciitally, to all thrf . witnesses, we will be happy 
to enter your ful) ' tatements in the record. You n.Ay proceed as 
you wish. 

Dr. Smock. D\ .ig the 1982-83 academic year, 3^7,000 foreign 
students attended U.S. colleges and universities. Foreign student 
enrollment has grown tenfold over the past 30 year«, from -4,000 to 
337,000, but the total university enrollment incre/" -^d sixfold over 
that period, meaning that as a proportion of the ^-..taT enrollment, 
foreign students constituted 1.4 percent in 1954-55 and 2.7 percent 
presently. 

The proportions of foreign students in c ^unt. es like Britain, 
France, and Germany are all significantly w:reater than the United 
States. The number of foreign students in the United States has in- 
creased almost every year since 1954, but the rate of increase has 
slowed dramatically in the past 2 years. The increase in 1982-83 
over the previous year was only 3.3 percent, while in the middle 
and late 1970's the annual rate of increase ranged between 12 and 
16 perjent annually. 

Judging from the nunibers of students curntntly enrolled in Eng- 
lish language programs ih'this country ani tje numbers registered 
to take English exams in order to be r^dmitted next year to U.S. 
universities, it is entirely possible that tne rate c-f increase in uni- 
versity enrollment will drop to zero this next ir, or even show a 
decline. 

Part, of this slowing in the ratf of increase can be attributed to 
the precipitous decline in the number of Iranian students, but this 
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shift in direction is also related to the world recession and to the 
international economic climate. 

The drop in oil revenues has adversely affected the OPEC coun- 
tries, which were the principal source of the diamatic growth of 
numbers in the li)70's. The foreign (iebt, balance of payments prob- 
lems, and the sharp increase in the value of tho U.S. dollar have 
made a U.S. education much more expensive for foreigners. 

Domestic factors in this country also seem to be contributing. IIE 
recently conducted a survey of 900 public colleges and universities 
to identify changes in academic policy affecting foreign students. A 
significant policy change is evident in university admissions; 30 
percent of these 900 schools reported that their admission stand- 
ards are more stringent for foreign students than for domestic stu- 
dents. For schools with more than 500 foreign students, 54 percent 
require higher standards for foreign students than for American 
students. Particularly noteworthy is the fact that one-third of these 
restrictions have been imposed over the past 2 years. 

Let us consider what countries feature most prominently in the 
foreign student population in this country. Here are the leading 
countries: Iran, with 26,000; Taiwan, 20,000; Nigeria, 20,000; Ven- 
ezuela, 15,000; Malaysia, 14,000; Canada, 14,000; and Japan, 13;000. 

While several countries are 3endii\, decUne numbers, sharply 
higher numbers are coming from other countries. Three Asian 
countries— Malaysia, China, and Korea— all jumped by more than 
40 percent over the previous year. 

The four most heavily populated fields of study are engineering 
with 23 percent, business administration with 18 percent, sciences 
with 8 percent, and math and computer science with 7 percent. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the students are graduate students, 47 
percent are pursuing bachelors' degrees, 13 percent are enrolled in 
associate degree progravns, with the remaining registrants being 
nondegree candidates. 

Of particular interest is the fact that only 2.2 percent of the for- 
eign students are here on scholarships prjvided by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The vast majority are financed by their family's funds— 
68 percent— while the costs of an additional 13 pe.'oent are covered 
by their home governments. 

Thus, according to IIE's census, about 7,300 foreign students are 
on U.S. Government scholaifehips, or were last year. While this 
number is not trivial, it is a very small part of the whole and very^ 
small indeed when compared to the number of foreign students* 
holding scholarships by the Soviet Government for study in the 
Soviet Union. 

While precise numbers are difficult to obtain, the Soviet Minister 
of Higher and Specialized Education reported in 1982 that there 
were 86,000 foreign students in the Soviet Union, nearly all of 
them holding Soviet scholarships. Thus, the number of foreign 
degree candidates on Soviet scholarships is approximately 10 times 
that of the U.S. Government. Moreover, a higher proportion of 
Soviet scholarship holders are from the Third World countries than 
is true for the United States. 

Both because of the competitive disadvantage that the United 
States faces vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and for various other rea- 
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sons, a vory Hij;ni(lcant increase ia Kodcral (Jovcrtaiicnt, Huppart far 
faraign Htiulant.s is urKiMitly nHpiinul. 

I baliavo tha mast canipallin^^ r(?asaii far auj;niaala( iaa al" Oav 
arnniant apprapriat iai\H far .schalnrMhips far laraiKn .studaats i:; WvM 
andar prasant circuni.slancas the vast inajarity of laraiKn .studonls 
in this country ^ra scdr-financad and, in t.tn-n, lhay conta (Vom \v(>ll" 
to-do fainiUos in tha more prosperouH develaping countries.* 

'I'he poorest students and the students from the least developed 
countries must receive schohu'ships or they have no chance of 
coming. This pohit has not been lost on the Soviet Union, which 
focuses its aid on the poorest countries and the poorest students. 

Two research projects which HE has organized over the past year 
detaonstrate the value of foreign study both to the students and to 
this country. A careful evaluation that HE has conducted of a 
decade-old scholarship program financed by the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., TIT, and- managed by HE, indicated that 
the foreign graduate students who came to this country, one, re- 
turned home; two, had enhanced their professional skills; three, ad- 
vanced their careers at home and contributed to their country's de- 
V(jlopment; four, maintained their contacts with this country after 
they departed; and five, they developed a more favorable image of 
the United States as a consequence of haying studied here. 

IIE organized another study> undertaken by Prof. Craufurd Good- 
win of Duke University and F -of. Michael Nacht of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to ascertain the impact on Brazilians of having be{Mi stu- 
dents in this country. They mterviewed a large number of such 
former Brazilian students. 

They concluded that their U.S. experience tends to incuUate a 
greater appreciation for democratic values and enhanced their 
desire to contribute to the democratic development of Brazil. They 
also developed overwhelmingly positive attitudes toward- , the 
United States. 

Moreover, they tended to use their positions in Brazilian com- 
merce and industry to buy American products anr', in turn, pro- 
mote American export trade. They also served as a source of able 
and supportive professional staff for U.S. corporations in Brazil and 
frequently organized joint economic ventures for U.S. and Brazilian 
corporations. 

Investment in scholarships for foreign students to study here is a 
very cost-effective way to contribute to international understand- 
ing, to promote political and economic development of Third World 
countries, and to serve American diplomatic and economic pur- 
poses. . . 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you for an excellent statement. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. David R. Smock follows:] 

PuKPARKD Statkmknt OF David R. Smock. Vick Prf:sii)f.nt of thk Institutk of 
International Education 

My name ia David Smock, and 1 am vice president of the Institute of Internation- 
al Education. HE. having been founded in 1919, is the oldest and now the largest 
aj^ency .active in the field of international educational exchange. With five offices in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America and seven offices in this country, HE manages over 
100 different exchange programs, the largest of which is the foreign student Ful- 
bright program involving foreign students currently studying in the U.S. on 
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Kulbiikiht unuitH. In addition in \U\ p.oKratnihK IIK alno provuloH a 

broad ^an^^(• (»!' information to tho public, an wcdl an oporatia^? a roHcarch proKram 
Oh intiM-national i'duciition, with nine rcHrarch projoctH prcHcntly under way. Kclat- 
cd t(» thi' nvu'arch nroMrani i.s an anruinl cohhuh of lortM^n HtudcntH in thiH country, 
;ui activity financed hu>?olv by the U.S. Information AfjiMicy and ^^uM hy ihv In- 
trrMMHocia'tii)nal (^onunittco on Data Oolloction, con»poHod of rnprcHontativcH of mwor- 
a) jiKPncicm concerned will) international -nlucation. u . . i j.. tKiu 

The principal teHtiniony I will oflor today denveH from the data collected m thiH 
censuH, aloni? will) Honie of the concluHiouH reached in recent llh rcHearch projectH. 
r\w foreign Htudent couhub ih conducted annually tljrougli a comprohenfiive Hurvey 
of all accredited U.S collegeH and univeraitieH, includinK,^-y^'»r inHt.tutionH. bomi^. 
2 71)r» (or percent) of thepe InstitutionH rcHponded to Uha quefltionnaires in IJH^- 
H\\ and provided data on their foreign Htudentu. Let me nketch a profile ol thene Htu- 

'^^'burinr tlu' Wm-H'A academic year, a:n,()00 fovelKn HtudentM attended U.S. collegeH 
and univerHitien. While this Ih a larK^' number, it conHtituteji only :^7 peicent of the 
total number of Htudent.s enrolled at U.S. colleKUH and univcu-HitieH. 

Foreign Htudent enrollment huH grown Uuifold over the pant M) yearn, from J'1,000 
to X\l 000 Hut total univerHity enrollment increaned sixfold over that period, trom 
'T) million to \2A million, meaning that as u proiwrtion of total enrollmetU loroign 
Htudenta conatituted 1.4 percent in 1954/50 and 2.7 percent presently. This was not 
a drnnmtic increase, in that tho proportion of foreign students hae not even doubled 
ever the paHt :\0 years. The proportions of foreign students in countries like Britain, 
Krance. and Germany are all significantly greater than in the United States. 

The number of foreign students in the United States has increased almost every 
voar since 1^54, but the rate of increase has slowed dramatically in the past 2 years. 
The increase in 1982/83 over the previous year was only 3.3 percent while in the 
niidille to late 1070*8 the annual rate of increase ranged from 12 to lb percent. 

A part of this slowing in the late of increase can be attributed to the precipitoUH 
decline in the number of Iranian students, who remain as tho smgle largest nation 
ill the foreign student population but whose numbers have dropped 25 percent from 
tho li»Bli level and now stand at 20,700. . • u 

Even excluding the Iranian drop, the ri;ite of increase for most other countries has 
slowed as well, with the numbers from such countries as Saudi Arabia and Mexico 
actually having dropped, and the rate of increase for a country like Nigeria havmg 
dropped from 12.7 percent in the previous year to 6 percent this past year. 

Judging from the numbers of students currently enrolled in English language pro- 
grams in this country, and the numbers registered to take English exams in various 
foreign countries in order to be admitted next year to U.S. univerPities, it is entirely 
possible that the rate of increase in university enrollment will drop to zero th^s next 
year, or even show a decline. . • fu« ;r,*«^ 

This shift in direction is related in large part to the world recession and the inter- 

"^Th^ dron°^n"on prices and revenues has adversely affected th OPEC countries, 
which were the principal source of the dramatic growth of numbers in the middle 

Foldgn^dibt, balance-of-payment problems, and the sharp increase in the value of 
the dollar have made a U.S. education much more expensive for foreigners-just at 
a time wLTdollar reserves are nearly depleted for '"^".y Third World cou^ 

Domestic factors in this country also seem to be contributing. IIE recently con- 
ducted a survey of 900 public colleges and universities to identify changes n aca- 
demic policy affecting foreign students. Thirteen percent of these 900 institutions 
reported recent reductions or elimination of tuition scholarships for foreign stu- 
dents Ten percent have imposed special tuition surcharges on foreign students. 
However, in only three percent of the schools do these surcharges exceed $250 per 
semester, and thus they do not approximate the greatly ^".^^'•eased. tuition char^^^ 
imposed in recent years on most foreign students studying in Britain, France. Aus^ 
tralia, and certain provinces in Canada. , TKir+» npr 

A more significant policy change is evident in university admissions. Ihirty per- 
cent of these 900 schools reportc ' ^hat their admissions standards are more st^^^^^^^ 
cent for foreign students than fc ^^c students, and an additional 14 percent 

fse the Engl^h lan^^^^ tests as ' device for more than language compe- 

fonrl For Mhooh thai H students. 54 percent require higher 

slaTdards f^r^^^^^^^ than ,.cncan students. ^J-^^^'^^'^^^^^^ 

is the fact that ono-third of these restrictions have been imposed over the past two 
years The reasons for thet^ new restrictions are not totally clear, but they probably 
relate both to economic problems faced by U.S. institutions and to fear that as 
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Amorican Htiulonr nuinhcrH drop ihv proportion of roroifin MtudcntH will iiu:n»am» 
unduly. 

What duoH tlu» futuri' hold? It \h im|KmHil)lo to predict very Car into tlu» I'utu.c^ 
Hinc(» HO jnnny factorw influcMice tho numhofH. Wo do not oven know what wUl 
happen n(»xt year. Mut if a mod4'Mt i> ,H'rc<;nt annual increaMe ocoiirn brtweon now 
and th?» year 20{)0, ther .here would U? 77'1,()0() foreign HtudontH hero at that time. 
ThuH the number IH yeani from now would l)o li.M timen the current llffurc?. While; 
that iH a HiKnillcant incroatu;, it dooH not approach the fourfold jncirano that huH 
taken phu:o over th(! pant IH yearH. Moreover, it \h not nearly ho larKo a number an 
tlie 1 million prodicled for tho year iiOOO by a rinrunt comminnion of the Amoricun 
Council on Kdu jation that oxtra|)olatod from the raten of increase th(it character- 
ized the late lOVO's. . 

Let UH conHider what countricH feature moHt prominently in tlie foreign Htudent 
population of this country. Here are the leading countries: 



Ifan V \ 26./00 /.9 

Taiwan 20.//0 6,2 

'Nigeria f, 20./ 10 6,1 

Vcnezuc!.! 15,490 4,5 

Malay:;i.i ' 14.0/0 4,2 

CanadJ : ^ 14,020 4.1 

Japan 13,610 4.0 



This j,'roup of seven leading countries consists of c mix of Asian, African, Latin 
American, and North American states, with only Europe missing. 

While several countries have been mentioned as sending declining numbers, 
sharply higher numbers are coming from other countries. Four Asian countries- 
Malaysia, China, Korea, and Indonesia— all jumped by more than -10 pe^-cent be- 
tween 1981/82 and 1982/83. The reasons for these increaseri relate to recent social, 
political, diplomatic, economic, and educational developments, and differ from one 
state to the other. 

Little change is evident over the past few years in the most popular fields of study 
and in the distribution of students among academic levels. The four most heavily 
populated fields of study are engineering (23 percent), business administration (18 
percent), sciences (8 percent), and math/computer science (7.6 percent). Approxi- 
mately one-third of the students (32.7 percent) are graduate students; 46.9 percent 
are pursuing bachelor's degrees, and 13.3 percent are enrolled in associate degree 
programs, with the remaining registrants being nondegree candidates. 

Of particular interest is the fact that only 2.2 percent of the foreign students are 
here on scholarshipj provided by the U.S. Government. The vast mcgority are fi- 
nanced by their personal or their family's funds (67.8, percent), while the costs of an-- 
additional 12.8 percent are covered by their home governments. Thus about 7,37() 
foreign students are on U.S. Government scholarships. While this number is not 
trivial, it is a very small part of the whole and very snvall indeed when compared to 
the number of foreign students holding scholarships given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for study in the Soviet Union. 

While precise numbers are difficult to obtain, the Soviet Minister of Higher and 
Specialized Education reported in 1982 that there were 86,000 foreign students in 
the Soviet Union, nearly all of them holding Soviet scholarships. Thus the number 
ot foreign degree-candidates on Soviet scholarships is approximately 10 times that of 
the U.S. Government. Moreover, a higher proportion of Soviet scholarship holders 
are from Third World countries than is' true for the United States. The total 
number of foreign students in the Soviet Union is substantitally less than in the 
United States by a factor of 4, and the proportion of foreign students in the Soviet 
Union in relation to Soviet student is lower than in this country (0.3 percent com- 
pared to 2.7 percent in the United Spates); but the striking disparity comes in the 
much larger number of foreign students receiving government scholarships. 

Both because of the competitive disadvantage that the United States faces vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union and for several other reasons, a very significant increase in 
Federal Government support for foreign students is urgently required. 

Increased U.S. Government support for scholarships for foreign students would . 
not mean that the Government would be either the sole or even the most important 
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un rj m lH ^vill n.ntl.Hi.- .uul l,o„..fully oximmi ov.-r tlimv Am nn lUm ■ 
lion IIK wuH i>i.l.-(l by nixmt $r..r. 1|) l!m2 ii. HrholMnil.lp Ii.iuIh lioin tl,r pri- 

a" ('mnraiwl I l><-li«'V<- tlu- iixwt (fdmp.-lliiiK rniMOli lor MUMin.-nlMlion of Koycrn- 
M>.MU n m rinli...i» for MdiolnnibipM for for-it-n Htu.l.-ntH M un.lor I"™'""- 
• I Hlu • • tl 0 v..Ht niajoritv «'f forci«n hIu.I.miIh in Him nmnlry ..v.- M.-l(.lm..nc.-< 
,n 1^ urn amu. fr..-., w.-ll-io do fM.nill.-H in tlm "wmt rapl.lly .l.-v.-lop nml n.oMt 
roHi) r um cm t of Aim., the, Middle I'luHt, l.Mtii. An..,rlta.., .....1 A(rlea. \ w 
.Tr a HUulrnN ^ the Htud.-ntH fro... tl.„ leant dev.-lop.-<l a. i.,tnoH ...uat r.-c.-.v- 
X, a H hi w or tl 0^^^ n» ehu.ice of co.ni.iK to ti,.- U.,itod SCtOH Th.H pomt I.mh 
not K. loHt 0.. the Soviet Union, which foouHeH itH aid o.. the pooroHt coi...tr.eH a..d 

'''ffi 'if mmio Tiho ilanK-er of the Ho-c-alled l.rai., drnia, nroUHinK f.-.rH that fo.'- 
.■iL^^^^ Ht . del," will ..ot return ho.ae. Unlortunat..ly, no r.'l.r.l.le d.,ta ex.Ht either .n 
the files I he I.nmiKnition a..d Natu.ali/alio.. Service or any o.l.e.' aHe.jcy o ; ro^ 
v . e chM. K aa. ce li, anHWerh.K thin .p.eHtion. Stu.le.,tH who co.ne to the Un.te.l 
StatcH on A. eric.... (lovernn.iM.t Hcholn.Hh.pM l.avo a v.,ry 1.1^1. rat,, of re ... .. to 
tl 0 1.0 .0 c . .trit-H, 0..1y a ..eKdigihlo nu..,(.or of Htu.lf..tH H..„orv.He. hy HI-; .....ItM" 
ovorm..ent r privately Hpo..8ored Bcl.oh.rHl.ipH re...ai.. ... th.M eo....try. Moroovor, 
Tvorv iXi ro.^ of tl.OMO no..Hpo..8ored HtudontH who ren.a... hero alter they 
compfoto their iehoolinK ovctually return home, atter Hpond...n one to l.ve vcnrH 
h" rlr Clearly, l.ow INS needs to collect better data ho tl.nt we can know 

with i/reiiter certah.ty just whut patterns prevail. . , 

VwfriBearch oje^tH which life has orBaniz.e.l over the past year demonstra e he 
val.rof fort-ii-n 8t..dy toth to the Htudents and t.. this country A caref.d evaluut.on 
HP lu." conducted ol a large, decade-old scholarship program r.na..ced by the l..ter- 
nn ional TeSone & Telegraph Company [\TT\ and managed by llfc, ...d-cates th.,t 
The Cei.rn graduate Bt..de..ts who came to this cou..try (1) returned home; (2) en- 
.nm ed keir professional skills; C!) advanced their careers at l.o.ne n..d con r.butcd 

ore to th. r'^™ ,.U / development; (■!) n,..i..tai..ed their contacts w.th th.s eo..n- 
try; arid (£ dovelope/a ...ore favo.-able image of the Un.ted St..tes as a eonse.iue..ce 

"StearlSino^^^^^^ study, undertaken by Professor CYnufurd Gocxlwi., Dear, of 
the GraX. e School at Duke University, and Professor M.chael Na^ht "[ Harvard 
UniS^ to ascertain the impact on Brazilians of hav.ng been fore.gn students m 
th?s cSv Professors Goodwin and Nacht interviewed a large number of. such 
fomerBra/ilian students. They concluded that their U.S exper.ence tends to mcul- 
cat^n greater appreciation for democratic values and enhanced the.r dea.re to con- 
Ui^^ute to the der^ocratic development of Brazil. They also developed overwhelrn.np- 
irposit ve attitudes toward the United States. Moreover, they tended to use the.r 
i^sKs in Brazilian commerce and industry to buy Amer.can products and, .n 
Urn nroriote American export trade. They also served as a source of able and sup- 
wrUVe rofessional staff for U.S. corporations in Brazil and frequer.tly organized 
loint economic ventures for U.S. and Brazilian corporations. 

^ Inves^men in scholarships for foreign students to study here .s a very cost-effec- 
tive way^ocor^tribute to international understanding, prornote the pol.t.cal arid eco- 
nom.r^elopmei.t of Third World countries, and serve Amer.can d.plomat.c and 
economic purposes'. 

Mr. Simon. Dr. Ronald Trowbridge, Associate Director of USIA. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD TROWBRIDGE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
U S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
Dr. Trowbridge. Mr. Chairman, may I begin with a personal 
anecdote about you? 

Mr. Simon. I don t know. [Laughter.] . t, h , 

Dr Trowbridge. There is only one point of heresy in it. Recently 
we were visited at USIA by an Italfen delegation Ambassador Pe- 
trignani and a Senator Agnelli, wh'o, among other things, were 
complaining about the fact that not enough Americans were study- 
ing Italian and what could we do to i^nproye that I said, Wei , 
gee the individual in this country who is taking the lead on all 



that is Representative Paul Simon of Illinois. I think you really 
ought to see him." 

At that moment, it occurred to me that I had a copy of your 
book, 'The Tongue-Tied American,'* back in my office. I literally 
sprinted out, ran down to get the book, brought it back and. gave it 
to her personally. I did not want to mail it to Italy because T did 
not know in what century it would arrive, so I gave her the book, 
the only heresy being that it was the autographed copy that you 
sent me. Will you give me another one? 

Mr. Simon. You are going to get another one. I thank you for 
that international distribution. 

Dr. Trowbridge. I have a truncated statement here of a larger 
statement that I have presented. 

Thank you for this opportunity to review briefly the most recent 
activities of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
U.S. Information Agency as they relate to this committee 

The Government s m^jor student exchange programs are spon- 
sored by the U.S. Information Agency and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. Twenty-two other Government agencies also 
conduct some exchanges, primarily at the postdoctoral level. ^ 
%A total of 8,767 foreign students participated in USAID's aca- 
demic and technical participant training programs in 1982. Of that 
total, 4,044 were academic trainees, most of whom were in the 
United States pursuing graduate degrees. 

During the same period, the USIA exchanged 9,611 persons 
through its programs authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. Of that number, some 2,029 Ameri- 
cans participated in the agency's prestigious Fulbright academic 
exchange program, while 3,105 students, scholars, and teachers 
from abroad visited the United States. r u 

For 1983, those figures are expected to increase slightly. I mights 
add parenthetically that we think we know what our budget is 
going to be through the conference process, and there will be, rela- 
tively speaking, a modest increase for the exchange programs. 

The USIA administers Fulbright exchanges with 120 countries. 
Over half the total number of Fulbright grantii, however, are 
awarded , for exchanges between the United States and Western 

Europe. i_ v • i 

While there are specific historical reasons for this, there is also 
an important financial reason; namely, many of the countries in 
Western Europe contribute to the cost of the Fulbright program. In 
fact, cost sharing is a well-established principle in most of the 42 
countries with active binational commissions, although it must also 
be said that cost sharing in countries without binational commis- 
sions is also on the rise. Overall, we estimate that half of the total 
cost of the Fulbright program is provided by sources other than the 
U.S. Government. 

No treatment of exchanges can be complete without reference to 
USIA's English teaching and book and library programs. Particu- 
larly in developing countries, English serves educational and devel- 
opmental needs, American national interests are served as well, 
since English provides a necessary tool to an understanding of our 
institutions and culture, our politics, and policies. 
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These are the same objectives served by exchange of persons pro- 
grams and, indeed, the success of our exchange programs depends 
in significant measure on our ability to communicate with people 
in other countries in a common language. Again, let me add paren- 
thetically that I have frequently made the comment that in our ex- 
change program, we ought to talk about, not only exchanging 
people but exchanging ideas. 

Each year, 3.4 million individuals in 80 countries use USIA li- 
braries worldwide. Foreign readers check out over 6,000 books a 
day. Since most people in the world will never come to America or 
even meet an American, the American libraries in 132 cities 
abroad provide a unique professional response to those forei^ citi- 
zens with questions, intellectual curiosity, and interest in our 
American culture and institutions. The USIA library also provides 
an extremely effective means of increasing foreign understanding 
of American ideals and values. 

Next, I move into the section concerning the effectiveness of 
these exchanges 

The exchange of persons programs, especially educational ex- 
change programs, are a vital dimension of this Nation's public di- 
plomacy. The academic exchange programs of USIA are npt only a 
symbol of this Nation's commitment ^to increased mutual under- 
standing, but a time-tested, means of achieving that goal. Indeed, it 
is a major jpremise of the Fulbright program that if the structures 
of peace are to be built on human foundations, then exchanges 
which . strengthen communication and increase mutual understand- 
ing are among the necessary building blocks of that foundation. 
Seen in this light, exchange programs become an essential instru- 
ment of foreign policy not just of the United States but of all par- 
ticipating countries. ^ 

USIA is committed to upholding the mutual nature of its ex- 
change programs. A long-term trend favoring grants to foreigners 
to come to the United States has been checked and is being re- 
versed. In fiscal year 1982, 74 percent of the Fulbright programs 
grants worldwide were going to forei^ers coming this way. Grants 
to American students have been particularly neglected and need to 
be increased. . . r 

We are working to increase the number of opportunities further 
for American students through new regional programs in Latin 
America, East Asia, and the Near East and South Asia. We believe 
that these opportunities for oiir students, combined with the pres- 
ence of foreign scholars here, make a major contribution to inter- 
nationalizing American education. 

The Government's most recent initiative in the exchange field— - 
that is, the President's International Youth Exchange Initiative- 
will build on this foundation. An expanded series of largely private- . 
ly sponsored exchanges of young people can serve as the feeder 
system for academic exchange programs. We hope it ^vill stimulate 
young Americans to pursue foreign language and international 

studies. rrmm 

The interagency Teaclier-Text-Technology— what we call TTT 
initiative— is another new program currently under consider^ion 
which proposeg to upgrade the quality of math, science, and Eng- 
lish education on the secondary level in Africa. 
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An interagency working group made up of representatives from 
USIA, USAID, the Peace Corps, the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Education, and the Department of State is in- 
vestigating means of addressing the problems of secondary educa- 
tion in Africa by working directly with secondary school teachers 
and teacher trainers. 

The last section that I have speaks to the issue of the comparison 
of United States and Soviet exchanges. I thought David S nock 
gave you a very excellent report on that. My figures are simply re- 
dundant as compared to his. Let me simply highlignt a few pas- 
sages in here rather than going through the whole thing. 

The Soviet Union and its allies now have over 80,000 foreign stu- 
dents stiidying^ in their countries at Soviet bloc expense. As David 
said, we have well over 300,000 foreign students in this country, 
but only about 8,000 of these students are studying here under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Government, 

The Soviet bloc efforts concentrate almost exclusively on stu- 
dents from lesser developed countries. In 100 developing countries 
for which comparable data are available, the Soviet Union spon- 
sors — my figure is 11 times. I notice that Dave used the figure 10' 
times. In any event, it is 10 or 11 times more sponsored by the 
Soviet Union than sponsored^by the United States, 

Foreign students who study in the United States are among the 
best qualified students studjring outside their own countries. We 
know this because we can compare admission standards in U.S. col- 
leges and universities with admission standards abroad. We cannot 
make similar assessments of foreign students studying in the 
Soviet Union, 

The nature of American and Soviet exchange programs differs 
significantly. In fact, the Soviets do not conduct exchanges in the 
American sense. They recruit and train students at their expense. 
There is no attempt at two-way communication. 

Finally, we at USIA are part of the wide-ranging discussions now 
taking place in this country on the importance of international 
educational exchange. How many and what kind of exchanges are 
in the national interest? It is sometimes a confusing chorus of 
voices. 

More exchanges are certainly necessary if we are to maintain 
our international competence. More are necessary If we are to 
employ effectively one of our strategic resources, our system of 
higher education, effectively. 

Unlike the familiar models of Westgrn Europe, exchai>ges with 
the developing world will not expand without government involve- 
ment, ours and others. If we rely on the private sector to increase 
exchanges in the Third World, the increases will be quite minimal. 

Finally, I would like to commend Chairman Simon and the other 
members of the subcommittee for the attention you have given 
these issues. We stand ready to provide whatever additional assist- 
ance or information you might wish. 

Thank you, - . ' 

Mr, Simon, We thank you very, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ronald L. Trowbridge foUbws:] 




2,060 
274 
952 
758 

most recent figures, the USIA ex- 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Ronald L. Trowbridge, Associate Director of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Information Agency 

Thank you for this opportunity to briefly review the most recent activity of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the U.S. Informational Ag-ency as 
they relate to international education at the postsecondary level. 

The major government programs which exchange students are sponsored by the 
U.S Information Agency and the 'Agerfcy for International Development. Twenty- 
two other Government agencies also conduct some exchanges, primarily at the post- 

^^Appendlx^A. "Report on U.S. Government Int^national Exchange and Training 
Programs," offers preliminary data ^^c iy8^ on all government-sponsored exchanges. 
Appendix B offers a country-by-cjuntry breakdown of all Government-sponsored ex- 
changes. They totalled 25,493 in 1982. j ^ • 
A total of 8,767 foreign grantet'j participated in USAID s 'academic and techni- 
cal" participant training progran.s. Of that total, 4,044 were academic trainees, 
most of whom were in the U.S. pursuing graduate degrees. 

Geographic distribution: 

Africa 

Latin America 

Near East and South" Asia 

East Asia a... 

During the same period, according to the nwo** icvcm, .-o-.-w, w..^ 

changed 9,611 persons through its programs authorized by the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. (Appendix C offers a summary of the various 
exchange programs conducted by USIA.) Of that number, some 2,029 Americans 
participated in the Agency's prestigious Fulbri^ht exchange program, while 3,105 
students, scholars and teachers from abroad visited the United btates. For iy»ti, 
those figures are expected to increase only slightly. .* i i r j • 

The primary distinction between researcher and student is the level ot academic 
achievement of the grantee. Students do predocioral graduate work. Researchers are 
postdoctoral fellows. With very few exceptions USIA and USAID do not sponsor un- 
dergraduate exchange programs. . - . , u'lr *u 

The USIA administers Fulbright exchanges with 120 r . : '^s. Over half the 
total number of Fulbright grants, however, are awarded fc; nges between the 

United States and Western Europe. While there are speciiK ' vorical reasons for 
this; there is also an important financial reason: many of the countries in Western 
Europe contribute to the cost of the Fulbright program. In fact, cost-sharing is a 
well-established principle, in most of the 42 countries with active binational commis- 
sions, although it must also be said that cost-sharing in countries without^ binational 
commissions is also on the rise. Overall, we estimate that half of the total cost of 
the Fulbright program is provided by sources other than the U.S. Government. 1? re- 
quently such cost sharing takes the form of such in-kind contributions as housing 
for American grantees or tuition waivers and other forms of financial aid which is 
provided by innumerable American colleges and universities. ttota. t:. t u 

No treatment of exchanges can be complete without reference to USIA s English 
Teaching and Book and Library programs. English, which is the language of inter- 
national communication, of education, of the transfier of science and techology, and 
of world commerce is highly desired by government officials, professionals and uni- 
versity students, among others. Particularly in developing, countries, English serves 
educational and developmental needs. For the United States, national interests are 
served as well, since English provides a necessary tool to an understanding of our 
institutions and culture, our politics and policies. These are the same objectives 
served by exchange-of-persons programs and, indeed; the success of our exchange 
programs depends in significant measure on our ability to communicate with people 
of other countries in a common language. The precipitous decline in the quality of 
English language instruction and capability in Africa and other former colonial 
areas threa^ns our ability to communicate effectively and administer meaningful 
exchange-of-bersons programs in these important areas. , : 

Each year ySIA libraries allow 3.4 million individuals in 80 countries to- freely 
browse and fiWly pursue their own interests about the United States. World-wide 
. foreign readerS check out*770 books an hour, over 6,000 a day. Our non-circulating 
reference bookk are consulted over a million times a year, magazines and newspa- 
pers over 680,000 times. Our specialized reference services, unique in most of the 
worid, are findihg increasing use by foreign governments, especially legislative re- 
searchers. 
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Students, of course, regard American libraries as treasure houses in developing 
countries where a single book costs several weeks' v/jages. Economic and political 
barriers c^broad are such that, throughout most of the world, the average readers' 
only source for an American book, American magazine, or American pewBpaper is 
the USIA library. And these libraries serve as "permanent exchanges" but without 
visa and departure date problems. Since most people in th<^ 'vorld today will never 
come to America oi even meet an American, the America: jrary in the 132 cities 
abroad provides a unique professional response to those foxcign citizens with ques- 
tions, intellectual curiosity and interest in our American culture and institutio is. 

For all their usefulness, the number of USIA libraries and reading rooms has 
been reduced from 254 in 1963 to today's 132. In 1963, the collections world-wide num- 
bered 4.1 million books in 231 libraries. In 1983, our 132 libraries hold 826,000 
books. (See Appendix D.) 

;SFFEC7nVENE8S OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE^ 

ExcHahge-of~persons programs — especially educational exchange programs — are a 
vital dimension of this nation's public diplomacy. 

The academic exchange programs of USIA are not only a symbol of this nation's 
commitment to increased mutual understanding, but a time-tested means of achiev- 
ing that goal. Indeed, it is a mtyor premise of the Fulbright program that if the 
structures of peace are to be built on human foundations, then exchanges which 
strengthen two-way communication and increase mutual understanding are among 
the necessary building blocks of that foundation. Seen in this light, exchange pi o- 
grams become an essential instrument of foreign policy, not just of the United 
States, but of all participating countries. 

A tenet of the Fulbright program — binational plannitXg and administration— is a 
daily reminder of the purposes of the Mutual Educationd and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961. In 42 countries binational boards of directc^re translate high-minded 
ideals into concrete expressions of joint U.S.-foreigii commitment to mutual under- 
standing. In more than 30 countries local governments con^-ribute financially to the 
program. In some countries the foreign contribution not ocly ipatches but even ex- 
ceeds our own. The MECEA of 1961 was designed to encourage cooperation between 
countries and between countries and private organizations. In 1982 the U.S. govern- 
ment contributed approximately 47 million dollars to the program; foreign govern- 
ments and private foreign and domestic sources contributed an additional 40-50 mil- 
lion dollars. 

USIA is committed to upholding the mutual nature of its exchange programs. A 
long-term trend favoring grants to foreigners to come to the United States has been 
checked and is being reversed. (Jn fiscal year 1982, 74 percent of the Fulbright Pro 
gram's grants worldwide were going to foreigners.) Grants to American students 
have been particularly neglected and need to be increased. 

We are working to increase the number of opportunities further for American stu- 
dents through new regional programs in Latin America, East Asia and the Near 
East-South Asia. _ 

USIA also funds administrative expenses for the International Student Exchange 
Program [ISEP], which provides support for American and foreign undergraduate 
and graduate students to study outside their own countries. ISEP has grown from 
an initial ten institutions to a network of 120 in 20 countries. In fiscal year 1984, 
more than 350 American and foreign students will participate in the program. 

Why have more than forty nations signed formal agreements with us recornizing 
the importance of the Fulbright program? Why do scholars from 80 additional coun- 
tries eagerly participate? The Fulbright program is more than 5,000 students and 
scholars travelling abroad each year. It is in fact more than 150,000 academic ex- 
changes since 1948. The Humphrey program, a part of the Fulbright program spe- 
cifically targeted to Third World countries, has enabled a number of young profes- 
sionals at mid-career level to come to the United States for a year of utudy and 
work-related practical training. Since the program began in 1979, over 300 grantees 
have participated. One of these Humphrey Fellows is Proces Bigirmana frwn Burun- 
di, who was at Pennsylvania State University studying Public Administration. Upon 
his return; home he was appointed director for Europe and North America in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Cooperation for the Government of Burundi. How 
did his American experience change him? How will American interest^ be served? 
In his case, only time will tell, but previous Humphrey fellows like Bigirmana have 
formed an international alumni association, which will eventually have chapters in 
the more than 80 countries. 
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The joining together of these young professionals to foster mutual undera^^-xnding, 
to recruit new Humphrey fellows, to exchange information in their respective fields 
of study, and to commemorate their stayti in the United States suggests a hidden 
strength of such exchanges, namely, the establishment of long-term institutional 
networks that grow out of relatively short-term individual exchanges. 

The senior scholar program provides its own examples. Wiltcn Eckley is a profes- 
sor in the English Department of Drake University in Iowa. Ten years ago he chose 
to spend a year teaching American literature to eager Yugoslav students. He also 
taught them our songs and helped them improve their technique on the guitar. Last 
year Professor Eckley volunteered to go to Bulgaria to inspire another group of stu- 
dents. He was probably the first visting American professor at the campus of the 
university in Veliko Turnovo. His students in a provincial Bulgarian city were en- 
riched, as ;vere his American students upon his return to Iowa. Teacher? and schol- 
ars like Eckley are important not only for wh»»t they take with them but for what 
they bring back. 

Among students, nun.erous examples abound. Richard Westerfield was a U,S. Ful- 
bright student in Romania. So successful has he been in his field of music composi- 
tion and conducting that he has been invited to return to Romania in the spring of 
1984 to conduct orchestras in a number of Romania's major cities. Similarly, Rebec- 
ca Huss Ashmore, Fulbright student grantee to Lesotho, -wa:. to explore the effects 
of seasonal fluctuations in food supply and work requirements on the health and 
productivity of the agricultural labor force. Her wcrk was so innovati\t and success- 
ful that she was asked to participate in a broader study with funds provided by the 
World Bank to examine traditional health care methods in Lesotho as a basis for 
health projects the Bank is planning for \>hat country. It is clear that her work will 
have an immediate impact on the well-being of countless people in that region of 
the world. 

Over 300,000 foreign students in this country, are not Fulbrighters. They study at 
over 2,000 U.S. institutions. Tl.^ vast majority return home to contribute to their 
countries' development. What do they take home besides a diploma? Through grants 
USIA provides to groups like the National' Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 
foreign students, while in the United States, are frequently able to spend time with 
an American family, to talk about their home countries with local community and 
religious groups. In the process they learn about us and our culture. They learn that 
America cannot be ur "ierstood from inside a classroom or laboratory alone; they un- 
derstand that English is a language of much greater subtlety than the version con- 
tained in. their textbooks. 

These sketches and the many more we could cite add up to a uniquely American 
expression of our purpose as a people. How we choose to conduct our public diplo- 
macy differs profoundly from that of other nations. 

Its accomplishments are measured in humoi-sized increments, but it is also a 
symbol to^others around the globe of our commitment to a better world. 

The Government's most recent initiative in the exchanges field—The President's 
International Youth Exchange Initiative — will build on this foundation. 

An expanded series of largely privately sponsored exchanges of young people will 
be the "feeder" system for academic exchange programs. We hope it will stimulate 
young Americans to pursue foreign language and international studies. 

The communities which host young people from abroad or the homes o.' the young 
Americans who go abroad will also benefit in modest but significant ways. 

The Youth Exchange Initiative is an opportunity to imjjrove and increase all ex- 
changes. It provides a specific focus for various commuity-based groups to rally 
around. U.S.-sponsored exchanges depend for their success on volunteer effort and 
in the work of not-for-profit exchange organizations. 

'The Youth Exchange Initiative, in addition^ to increasing the number of young 
people who study abroad each year, will highlight the work of the volunteers and 
the private sector groups who have long had a commitment to international educa- 
tion. ^ 

The interagency Teacher-Text>Technolog?- [TTT] Initiative, currently under consid- 
eration, proposes to upgrade the quality cf math, science and English education on 
the secondary level in Africa. During irSIA Director Charles Z. Wick's visit to 
Africa last year, repeated requests were made by African officials for additional 
help by U.S. Government in this area. An .Tnter-Agency Working Group flAWG] was 
formed, made up of representatives from USIA, USAID, Peace Corps, the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of Education, and the Department of State, to 
investigate means of addressing the problems of.^ secondary education' in Africa by 
working directly with seconda\7 school teachers and teacher trainers. 
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The lAWO reviewed ten proposals anti eelected five countries as most promising 
for first-year pilot projects: Liberia, Mal&wi, Rwanda, Tanzania, and Togo. Two addi- 
tional countries— Burundi and Sierra Lf'one— were identified as possible backup 
candidates. 

It is anticipated that the first TTT-relaa'd projects will begin in the Fall 1984, m- 
volving USIA-fielded personnel (Fulbris^ht gra^itees. Academic Specialists, USIA 
'Inglish Teaching officers) and Peace Ck^rps Volunteers. 

As in the case of the Youth Exchan^:e Initiative, TTT should provide the basis for 
expansion of traditional Fulbright exchar.gi.s in Africa over the medium term by 
broadening the pool of competitive candicJav^s r.t the university level and for im- 
proving the quality of current and future exchanges with Africa by freeing the pro- 
gram from urgent requests for teachers of math, science and English to stand in for 
non-existent icxal staff. 



The Soviet Union and its allies now have over 80,000 foreign atudonts studying in 
their countries at Soviet Bloc expense. Although there are more than 300,000 for- 
eign students in the United Statf 9, only about 8,200 of these students are studying 
here under sponsorship by U.S. Ckwrnraent exchange and developmental assistance 
programs. (Appendix C provides a eour try-by-country breakdown of U.S. ex' lianges 
data.) 

Soviet Bloc efforts concentrate r.ln:ost exclusively on students from lesser-devel- 
oped countries. (Appendix E provider summaries of U.S. exchanges and training fig- 
ures and estimates of Soviet Bloc figures as available for different regions of the 
world.) ^ y 



The priority which thp So\^t Union gives to its ir ige a'5 a patron of internation- 
al education is further reflected in the figures for i ernational book publishing: in 
1979 the USSR published 83 million books in Ic foreign languages vs. USIA's 
581,387 books in fifteen languages. Publishing in th- Soviet Union in Spanish alone 
has been approximately 12.5 million books. Indeed, in each of those years USSR 
Spanish-language children's books alone exceeded total world^rde USIA efforts in 
all languages. 

There are no data available on the numbe.^ : t Soviets studying abroad, although 
we estimate the number to be minimal. Estimates of Americans studying abroad ^re 
inexact, ranging from a low of 30,000 to a high of 100,000. 

Beyond these quantitative comparisons, little additional data are available. We 
fall back on anecdotal evidence and iha inductive assessments of experienced ob- 
servers. , 

Foreign students who study in. the United States are among the best qualified stu- ^ 
dents studying outside their own countries. We know this because we can compare ^ 
admissions standards in U.S. colleges and universities with admissions standards 
abroad. We cannot make similar assessments of foreign students studying in the 
Soviet Union. 

The nature of American and Soviet exchange programs differs significantly. In 
fact the Soviets do not conduct exchanges \u the American sense. They recruit and 
train students at their expense; there is no attempt at two-way communication. 

Our higher education institutions differ dramatically from Soviet institutions. 
What*.ver the quality of education foreign students receive in the Soviet Union, the- 
students ar<5 not integrated with millions of domestic students into a decentralized 
academic structure. They are isolated and segregated. 

Our social systems are profoundly different. In our academic exchange programs, 
and in the open access to knowledge we provide for hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents who we do not sponsor, the many voices of America speak. It is unlikely that 
foreign students in ;the Soviet Union experience either the freedom' of inquiry of the 
dynamic social complexity that characterizes American life. 

We at USIA are part of the wide-ranging discussions now taking place in this 
country on the importance of international education exchange, how many and 
what kind of exchanges are in the national interest? It is a tx)metimes confusing 
chorus of voices. More exchanges are certainly necessary if we are to maintain our 
international competence. More are necessary if we are to employ one of our strate- 
gic resources — our system of higher education — effectively. 



COMPARISON OF UNITE!; STATES AND SOVIET EXCHANGES 
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In the months and weeks ahead we will have to look carefully at our ct^pacity. 
Unlike the familiar models of Western Europe, exchanges with the developing world 
will not increase without Government involvenient— our and others. They must be 
based on clearly defined mutual interests and they must be planned to. account for 
the Hi Terences which exist here and abroad. 

Fi . jliy, I would like to commend Chairman Simon and the other members of the 
subcommittee for the attention you have given these issues. We stand ready to prt> 
vide the committee whatever additional assistance and information you mi^^ht w. ih 



to have. 
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THE COMTENTS OF THE FOLLOWING REPOirr SHOULD NOT BE OONSTROED AS^ AN 
AUTHCRITATIVE Ol CCMPREHETBIVE SUMMARY OF ALL IWTERNATiaiAL EXCHANGE AND 
TRAINING PRCCaiAMS OF THE C,S, GOVERl«Sff. THE REPORT IS BASED ON DATA 
aT^LIED BY AGENaES AND DEPARWENTS IN RESPONSE TO A SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE, 
THE STATISTICS ARE INCOMPLETE AND 3EREF0RE SHOULD BE VIEWED AS UNFINISHED. 
■ RESEARCH, SUBJECT TO REFINEMENT BY MCRE FORMAL AND SYSTEMATIC DATA-GATHERING 
AND ANALYSIS. 
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ANNUAL REPORT; U«S. GCVEPNMEWT EXCHANG ES 
POLICY AND COORDINATION UNIT 
1982 



1. Peace Corps 

2. Agency for Internatioiwd Developroent (AID) 

3. Department of Defense (DCD) 

4. Department of Education (DED) 

5. Health and Human Services (HHS) 

6. National Science Foundation (NSF) 
U.S. Infomation Agency (USIA) 



TAB A 



BACKGROUND 



TAB B 



U.S. <XhrEF3^/Sm exchanges (SUMJ-SUCf) 



TAB C 



MWOR EXCHANGES PROGRAMS 



TAB D 



OIHER AGENCIES EXCHANGE ACrXVITlES 
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P>mihL REPORT; U«S. GOVERNMEIff EXCHANGES 



POLICY AND COORDINATION UNIT 



1982 



I. BACKGimn) 

USIA's Exchanges Policy and Coordination Unit (E/AAX) was established in 
1978 to carry out the Agency's Presidential mandate to "coordinate the 
international information, educational, cultural and exchange programs 
conducted by the U.S. government" and to serve as "a governmental focal 
point for private U.S. international exchange programs,' This was a new 
office and unlike any that came into USIA from the Bureau of Educational and 
cultural Affairs (CU) , However, it represented only the roost recent attenpt 
in a long history of interagency activities designed to expand data-sharing 
among federal exchange and training programs and to coordiriate programs of 
cocnmon interest. 

Since the office was created, the E/AAX staff has attenpted to determine the 
limits of coordinaticn and decide what efforts would be most beneficial to 
^^S, government agencies ari private sector organizations engaged in 
incernational exchange activities. For the most part, E/AAX has been guided 
by the recorroendations of the C3eneral Accounting Office in its report of 
July 24, 1978, entitled "Coordination of International Exchvige and Training 
Programs Opportunities and Limitations." In that report, the GAO stated 
that "a permanent interagency mechanism supported by a full-time staff and 
an interagency cJata bank to coordinate U.S. exchanges and training programs 
was over elaborate." 

GAO*s report about the limits of coordination did not, however, suggest that 
interagency cooperation and coordination were unnecessary. Rather, the GAO 
suggested *that what is needed to perfect meaningful coordination appears to 
be more modest euid more manageable than some of the efforts and propc^sals of 
recent years;" ,E/AA accepted the GAO reccnmendation that the Agency take 
advantage of opportunities to pursue its role as coordinator of information 
on federal exch£uige programs. 
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six activities constituted the core of a modest, respectable U,S, Government 
coordination effort in the area of exdianges, according to the GAO report. 
Of the six, threv^ involve the conpilation of what are essentially 
directories and short-term lists, one a coinxiterized data system. Of the 
remaining two reccannendations, one focuses on better field-level cooperation 
at posts overseas, the other on better information sharing at tiz- Washington 
level, utilizing periodic and. targeted conferences. 

The principal functiona of the Coordination Unit are data collection, 
limited interagency wrking groups on specific exchange matters, and 
clearance of U,S. government officials travelling under the aegis of foreign 
governments. The utilization of collected data in conpiling individual 
country profiles of USG exdianges, special statistical reports for various 
Agency elements. Congressional committees, and other Agencies and 
Departments also represented major E^AAX activities. 
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II. - U.S. cojEBumrj! exchanges 

The principal international educational, cultural and scientific exchange 
programs of the U.S. Government have fluctuated somewhat erratically during 
the pericxl of the past five years, with the correlation twtween funding 
levels and actual numbers of exchanges impossible to establish with any 
degree of logic: 



FY-liJ78 

Estimated 
Dollars (in 
millions) $743.5 

Participants 37,479 



FY-1979 FY- 19 30 

627.0 597.5 
37,350 43,409 



FY-1981 FY- 19 82 

536.2 504.3 
34,997 45,368 



The peak year in terms of federal funding was 1978. Yet, d€^ite 
substantially lower levels of funding, FY-1980 and FY-1982 figures show the 
largest nuirbers of participants. Several explanations may lie behind these 
anomalies.. Shifts in types of exchanges may explain greater numbers per 
dollar. Clearly, sotie types of exchanges are siiiply nore expensive. 
Inconsistencies in definition and in the reporting of data are legion. 
Counterpart funding of a con^jlementary nature on the pMt of participants or 
their governments may be another factor. Finally, in some programnatic 
categories at least, the infrastructure supporting exchange remains at the 
same relative cost levels, whether fifty or one hundred persons are \ 
ultimately involved. ^. 

Cumulative figures for th6 major USG agencies appear here in Table I. \ 



30-601 0-84-4 



U.S. Government Exchanges 
TABLE 1 

Principal International Educational, Cultural and scientific 
Exchange Programs (U.S. Governmentl 

Fiscal year 1918 PiBcaHear 19?.9 nm\ Year 1980 



Peace Corps fi^'*! ^'019 

MD: Office of 

International Training 29.0 7,052 
(Participant Training 
Program) 

DOD: International 
Hilitaty Education 

and Training (M) 31.5' 4,542 

Foreign Hllitary Sales • 

Program (FHS) 540.3 6,793 

Depactnent of Education 

Pulbri^t Hays Programs n. 

Abroad and Specific Currency 5.2 UB6 

Health and Huinan Services 10.2 1/862 

National Science 
Foundation and 

SFC Program . 10.4 3,668 

USIA 5h5 m 

' 743.5 37;479 



73.5 


5,723 


74.5 


4,928 


^05.0 


^ (\(\f\ 

j|UUiJ 




5.367 


50.0 


7,400 


50.1) 


10,361] 


eft 1 

69./ 






8.767- 


28.0 


2,002 


25.0 


1,986 


28.4 


4,811 






387.9 


8,643 


343.2 


7,612 


243.9 


4,156 




10,888i/ 


• 

5.4 


2,900 


4.3 


• 

2,637 


4.6 


2,338 


* 

4.6 




12.1 


899 


lil 


3,731 


18.6 


. l,050l' 


, 24.2 


-.3,254^ 


10.8 


3,400 


11.9 


3,400 


10.6 


3,000 


10.1 


2,108 


59.3 
627.0 


6J3 
37,350 


70.4 
597.5 


ML 

43,409 


55.4 
536.2 


5,554 . 
•34,997 


81.5 
504.3 


7J3^ 
,45,368 



I: ^ 2? Of le. e^ive tea.!, this year, ^ lar,a Ird c-ry 1ml 

programs witli shorter training courses.^ ' , 

!■ X 'ItlSsSSe ^^^^^^^ 0«lc. of B- « service ^ « Secrity mi^^ 
5, iricliite stotlstlci ftoi Eatt-tet center airi «lcan Participants 

• mi Peace m m m. ms. W »^ ®»-* "5**' '^"^^^^ ^' °' " 
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, Some trends are intnediately apparent and in some instances constitute cause 
for concern or indicate a need for further analysis. 

\Vhat follows is documentation of the data collected from each U.S. Government 
Agency or Department engaged in internatioral exdianges in Fiscal 1982. The 
information for eadi includes: a) funding levels and nuni>er3 of participants 
for FY-1981 and Fy-1982, plus pcojected budgets for FY- 1983; b) a brief 
statement on the legislative mandate governing tne agency or department's 
activities; c) a description of the exchange programs administered; and d) 
statistics for FY-1982 by geographic areas and/or programs. " 

Attachments to this report include: l) a copy of the Survey Questionnaire 
used to collect FY- 1982 data, 2) a sample country matrix, and 3) a copy of the 
pilot country profile on Kenya to indicate the type of country profiles the 
Coordination Unit is preparing. 
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c. 



AGENCY; PEACE OORPS 



FUNDING; 



FY -1981 $105 Million 

5,000 Volunteers 



FY-1982 $105 Million 

5,367 Volunteers 



FY-1983 $109 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: Africa, Latin 

Ainerica, North Africa, Near East, 
Asia and Pacific 



LEGISLATIVE MANDATE ; 

The Peace Corps was established by Executive Order on March 1, 1961. The 
Peace Corps Act, subsequently passed by Congress, outlined what has come to tje 
known as the "Three Goals'* of the Peace Corps; 

1) to provide skilled assistance to the peoples of interested countries, 
particularly the developing dountriesi 

2) to foster understand int, of the United States by other nations; and 

3) to promote a greater understanding of the world and other cultures 
— anong^the-American-peopls^j 



PROGRAM PESCRIPTICM; 




training. 



Peace Corps Volunteers are not eirployees of the United States Government. 
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After the much-publicized years of early expansion by the Peace Corps, host 
countriefl began requesting specific skills from Volunteersr which caused a 
dramatic decrease in nuinbcrs ind budget. ' Under President Reagan's 
Administration Peace Qovps haj been re-established as a separate agency (it 
had been part of Action since 1971) and the declining budget trend has 
reversed, reflecting initiatives in voluntarism and private enterprise. The 
increased funding level will enable the Peace Corps to enter Haiti for the 
• first time in twenty-one .vears, as well to consider other countries' 
requests for expanding Volunteer assistance « 



Peace Corps Volunteers by Geographic Area 
Fiscal Year 1982 . 

Africa 2,409., 
. Latin Anwrica 1,421 
North Africa, 
Near East, Asia 
and Pacific 
Total 



1,537 



Those countries receiving the largest numbers of Volunteer^ in FY-82 were: 
the Philippines (392), Ecuador (374), Kenya (317), and Zaire (259). 



•ill. 
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AGENCY; AID 



FUNDIbXS; 



ET:-1981 $69.7 Million 

9,060 Participants 



FT:-1982 $72.0 Million 

8,767 Participants 



EY-1983 $75 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: WorlcJwide 



LEGIgATIVE ffiNDATE : 

AID*s Participant Training Program, funded under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 as amended, provides for technical and academic training for foreign 
nationals participating in development projects in developing nations. 



PROGPAK t) ESCRlPTIOM ; 

The Pi :ipant Training Program assists in upgrading the educational and 
human teiiources of those less de /eloped countries that are assisted by AID 
•programs, in order to further their national development efforts by extending 
educational opportunities at all levels from priinary through higher education, 
and by increasing manpower training in. skills related to developinent . 
Participants generally cone from ttie goverrunent, industry, or the academic 
world of their countries and most are already skilled in their professions. 
They are selected jointly l>y officials of their own government and by AID 
personnel in the country concerned; and they receive academic an<vor technical 
training in the U.S., in their own country, or in third countries. 
Participants agree, to return to their country to work for two or more years in 
their specific fields for each year in AID training and to share their 
educati'on and knowledge in developing and inplementing new programs. 

Participant training is divided into "academic" and ■technical", with academic 
training defined as that which takes place in an accredited institution of 
higher . learning and leads to a degree/ Associate (two-year) and bachelor 
(four year) degree programs are the exception in AID with more enphasis being 
placed on Masters and PhD programs. AID*s policy has been to fund a 
participant through only one degree. 

Training not leading to an academic degree is cli^sified as technical. 
Technical training includes observational visits, on-the-job training, special 
prograns and, seminars and, in some few cases, training in an academic j 
institution not leacJing to a degree. 

Technical activity fields of training (both academic and technical) include 
agriculture, education, public administration, health, population and family 
planning, and industrial areas. 
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Mjch of th€ training of foreign nationals is managed by the Office of 
International' Training, Bureau for Science and Technology (ST/IT), with most 
of the pcograinaing, placement, and Buppoct services for participants handled 
by ST/IT contractors. These services include the orientation, placement, 
monitoring, and evaluation of participants, and the provision of health 
insurance and counseling services for participants, other AID training is 
performed through mission or host country sponsored contracts with U.S. 
institutions and organizations. These cxjntracta are related to specific 
development projects agreed upon by the host government and the U.S. AID 
mission in that country, and cover broad development objectives with training 
frequently being bnly one element. These contractors usually assume full 
responsibility for the timing and quality of the training programs in 
accordance with AID training regulations and procedures. The Office of 
International Training provides bow support services to contractor sponsored 
participants^ 

AID'S Participant Training Program 
Fiscal Year 1982 

Academic Technical 

Geoaraphic Area Trainees Trainees Total 

Africa 2,060 • 1,100 TTT^ 

Latin America 274 1,071 1,345 

Near East & South Asia 952 1,637 2,589 

Asia 758 900 1>658 

77m 7770^ STJ^ 

Region Unidentified ^5 



Total 



87767 



The five countries in which AID provided the largest numbers of participants 
in FY-1982 were: Egypt (1,448), Indonesia (579), Kenya (317), Yemen Arab 
Republic (279), and Morocco (279). 



NOTE: The above statistics include all categories of training^ 
during FY 1982 including ThirTcountry Training 
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AGENCY; POD 



A. FUNDI^K3; International Military Education and Training 



FY-1981 $28.4 Million 

4,811 Participants 



FY- 1982 $42.0 Million 

5,843 Participants 



FY-1983 $45.0 Millior. (Projected) 



Geographic Area: Worldwide 



B. FUNDING: Foreign Military sales (Foreign 

Govecnmentfl) 



FY-1981 $243.9 Million 

4,156 Participants 



FY 1982 $164.9 Million 

10,888 Participants 



FY 1983 $222 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: Worldwide 



LEGISLATIVE W^ATE : 

The International Military Education and Training Program (IHET) and the 
Foreign Military Sales Program (PMS) remain the cornerstones of the Department 
of Defense's sponsored exchanges. The training is authorized under section 
541 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and is meant to support the foreign 
policy objectives of the U.S. by providing an effective and relatively 
inexpensive contribution to the military strength of friendly countries. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS ! 

The IMET program provides education and training to military and related 
civilian p<^rsonnel of friendly countries on a grant basis. Although the 
thrust behind these programs centers on military security needs explicitly 
directed toward broad U.S. national interests, significant cultural benefits 
are also derived. Ttirough these programs, citizens of other countries and 
U*S. military personnel gain nutual understanding that contributes to the 
achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives. The FHS program Includes 
provision of training to friendly countries with adequate wealth to maintain 
and supply their own military forces or assume a ljurger share of these costs. 



\ 



> 
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The specific objectlvoo oC thooe training progroma are ao followo: 

1. TO create skills needed for effective operation and maintenance of 
equipment acquired from the U.S.; 

2. TO assist the foreign country in developing expertise and systems 
needed for effective manageirent of its defense establishment; 

3. To foster development by the foreign country of its indigenous 
training capability; 

4. TO promote military rapport with the armed forces of the foreign 
country; and 

5. To foster better understanding of the U.S., including i»-.o people, 
political system, and other instituLi.ons. 

Funding for the IMET program rose sharply in FY-1982 as the effectiveness and 
inportance of the program received recognition from both the executive and the 
legislative branches. The FHS program is funded by foreign governments from 
their own national funds or from FMS credit programs. 

International Military Education and Training, Program 

FY - 1982 

Africa" 481 
Latin America .2,774 
East Asia 1,095 
Near East and south Asia 1,129 
Europe 364 

The largest nunber of trainees came from Colombia (658), followed by Peru, 
Honduras and Egypt {over 300 each), and Thailand, Philippines, Ecuador and 
Korea (over 200 each) . 

Foreign Military Sales Program 
FY - 1982 

Africa 308 .- 

Latin America 1,537 
East Asia 2,497 
Near East and south Asia 3,409 
Europe 3/137 

10,688 

The nuiit>er of FMS trainees rose shatply in PY-82. The following countries led 
in numbers of trainees: Japan (1,793) Saudia Arabia (1,563), El Salvador 
(1,439), Federal Republic of Germany (1,374), and United Arab Emirates (1,042). 



\ 
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AGENCY: . DEPARTMEm' OF EDUCATION 



FUNDING; 



FY-1981 



$4.6 Million 
2,338 Participants 



PY-1982 



$4.6 Million 
1,338 Participants 



FY-1983 



$4.6 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: 



Worldwide 



LBGISLATIVE MANDATT ; 

The Department re Education Organization Act of October 17, 1979, authorized 
the establiL^-me^t of the Deparunent of Education which came into existence on 
May 4, 1980. * i the new Department, all exchange programs are administered 
under either the Mutual Educationid and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Pulbright-Hays) Section'102(b)(6), or Title VI of the National Defense 
•Education Act (HO£A) of 1958, now Title VI of the Higher Education Act. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS ; 

—The TEACHER EXCHANGE pcogram provides opportunities for elementary and 
secondary school teachers, and, in some cases, college instructors and 
assistant professors to teach outside the United Stjites. Various arrangements 
are made by the, U.S. Goyernroent with other countries to provide for a direct 
exchange or a one-way placement of teachers. 

—The GROUP PROJECTS ABRCAD program provides grants to U.S. educational 
institutions or non-profit •ducational organizations for training, research, - 
advanced foreign language training, curriculum developnent, antVor 
instructional materials preparation or acquisition in international and 
intercultural studies. Participants may include .college and university 
faculty mentoers, experienced elesnentary and secondary school teachers, 
curriculum supervisors and administrators and selected higher education 
students specializing in foreign language and area studies. • 



—The DOCTORAL DISSERTATION RESEARCH ABROAD program provides assistance for 
graduate students to engage in full-time dissertation research abroad in 
modern foreign language and area studies. Designed to develop research 
knowledge and capability in world areas not widely included in American 
curricula, the program aids prospective teachers and sdic-lars who wish to 
conduct orginal research in their area of specialization and to enhance their 
knowledge of the region, ita people, and its language(s) . 

—The FACULTY RESEARCH ABRQM) program offers opportunities for research and 
study in foreign language and area studies. It is designed to help higher 
education institutions strengthen their internatinal studies programs by 
assisting key faculty mentoers to maintain expertise* update curricula, and 
improve teaching methods and materials. 
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—The F0REIC5N CURRICULUM CCNoULTAWr program brin^Q exports trom otnor 
countrieo to tho U.S. for an acadomic year to ansist oclected American 
edocational institutiona in planning and developing their curricula in foreign 
languages and area studies, state departments of educationr large school 
systejmj, smaller four-year colleges vith teacher education programs, and 
groups of community colleges are given priority in securing consultants' 
services. 



Fulbcitjht-Hays Prograi ; 



Fiscal Year 1982 



Programs 



Costs 



Participants 



Teacher Exchange Progr2jn 



$660,569 
-35- 'j89__e 
?325,U00 



210 U.S. 

209 Foreign 
419 



Group Projects Abroad 
Doctoral Dissertation Abroad 
Faculty Research Abroad 
Foreign Curriculum Consultant 



1,600,000 
1,720,000 
720,000 
211,000 
$4,576,000 



756 U.S. 
95 U.S. 
53 U.S. 



TOTALS 
0 Relntoursed by USIA 



15 Foreign 
1,33B 
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Geographically, the above programs break down as follows: 

Teacher Exchange Program 

Area Participants 
Africa 

Latin America 

East Asia 2 
Near East and South Asia - 
Europe ilZ 

419 

Group Projects Abroad 

Africa 57 
Latin America 47 
East Asia 163 
Near £ast and South Asia 198 
Europe 291 

756 

Doctoral Dissertation Abroad 

Africa 16 

Latin America 12 

East Asia 26 

Near East and .South Asia 18 

Europe _23 

95 

Faculty Research Abroad 

Africa 1 
Latin America 5 
East Asia 11 
Near East and South Asia 8 
Europe li 

53 

Foreign Curriculum Consultants 
Africa 5 



Latin America 
East Asia 



Near East and South Asia ,3 
Europe . -A 

15 



GRAND TOTAL 1/338 
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^GE^C/; HEALTH AND SKHVICEfl 



FUNDIbX3 (All Sources) ; 



FY- 1901 $liJ.6 Million )Statlatica 
)for NIH only 
1,050 Pactlcipanta) 



FY-1902 $24.2 Million )Statifltica 
)Cor entire 
3,254 Participants)Deparbi«nt 



FY-1903 $20.0 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: Wotldwido 



LEGISLATIVE MANDATE ; 

There are three principal components of the Departinent of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) which are engaged in international activities, including 
exchanges of expects. These coqponents are: (1) the Public Health Service 
(PHS); (2) Office of Human Development Services (Hi)S); and (3) Social Security 
Administration (SSA), operating under the legislative authority of the Public 
Health Service Act of 1944, as amended, and The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended. HHS is a dancstic agency and its international activities 
are a clear reflection and an outgrowth of its domestic responsibilities. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS ; 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration (PHS) ; ADAHHA is 
concerned with the determination of the causes, treatment, prevention and 
control of mental and emotional illnesses and related public health 
problems of substance abuse, ADAICA provides the following exchange 
opportunities: ^ 

Visiting Program - Highly qualified foreign* scientists are invited to 
work as visiting scientists at ADAhfiA Institutes. Visiting scientists 
engage in research and work in paid staff positions. 

Guest Workers - ADArtlA receives guest workers, when expenses are paid 
by outside sources. Laboratory/work space is provided. 

Centers for Disease Control (CDC ); 
Concerned with protecting the health of the American people through 
control of diseases, the CDC cooperates internationally on: (1) 
operational research to enhance new knowledge; (2) training of 
indigenous personnel to enhance local capabilities; (3) reduction and 
prevention of morbidity and mortality. Exchange/training opportunities 
include: 

Training Overseas by CDC Experts - includes such topics as 
epidemiology, diagnosis of selected infectious diseases, mycology, 
improving laboratory methodology. Training is provided in response to 
requests of foreign governments, either directly or through WHO or AID. 
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Vlaitinq Scientiata - CDC provicJoa apecializod training, work 
experience or conmiitation Cor foreign ocicntiota and health oCficinlo 
who vioit the Center. They attend Conrol couroea, participate in 
conferenceo, or consult with 6taC£ on variouo oupecta of diacaae 
control and prevention. Training may be Bponaored by foreign 
governmenta and universities, AID, InternAtional organizations, or 
foundations. CDC does not make visiting scientist awards. Over 400 
foreign scientists and health officials visit CDC each year . 

Food and Drug Admin iatr at ion (fda) i 

FDA 'a miaaion io to protect the health of the Airorican P^JOplo by nominng 
the safety and efficacy of drugo medical devices, and the oanitary 
quality of foods. FDA pcovideo the following international exchange or 
training opportunities: 

Training in Foreign Countries - PDA, as required to further its 
regulatory programs, holds workshops to train foioign nationals in such 
topics as testing of ahrlitp or other food products for sanitary 
quality, food and drug laws, and other areas germane to PDA's mission. 

Visiting Scientists - PDA accepts up to five foreign visiting 
scientists each year to fulfill specific research needs in FDA 
laboratories or pcograms. Participation is by invitation, based on 
specific research needs of the FDA. Participants fill salaried FDA 
positions. 

Guest Workers - FDA will accept foreign guest workers in its 
laboratories, when the expenses of the workers are paid from other than 
FDA sources — foreign government or institution, international 
organization, foundation, etc. 

Health Resources and Services AAninistration <HRSA ): 

Provides leadership related to resolution of problems associated with the 

distribution, access to, and litprovement of U.S. health resources, 

including health planning and manpower developwient and the delivery of 

services. 

Training in Foreign Countries - Provides training overseas in such 
areas as emergency medlczu services under relnbucsable agreements. 

Exchange Opportunities - Limited faculty and student exchanges provided 
for under program in Egypt, which involves three U.S. and thi.ee 
Egyptian medical schools and a U.S. private voUuiteer organization. 

Guest Workers - Guest workers or visiting scientists accepted at HRSA 
facilities (e.g. Indian Health Services facilities. National Hansen's 
Disease Hospital) when expenses paid through non-HRSA resources. 
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AID PartlcirwitTcMne«n - UruJoc Uoiiouccofl Suiiport Soivtcon Aqrm^nMMit 
with Agency Cor Internatioiwl Dovclofincnt provldeo for training of 
forelg^ nntloJ^lo in tim honlth field either In WUliJ Cacil ticn, or 
other U, 5, Inatltutlono, Partlclpanto aro aeloctod by their own 
governments and referred to imSA through AID channelo. 

WHO Fo llowflhlpo - AdmlnlBtero, on behalf of the PllS, the wilO Followyhip 
Program, Thlfl "includea awardu to U,S, natlonalo ooeklng Cellowahipu 
and facilitating placowmt of fellowa from other countrion, who are 
referred to PIIS through the Pan American Health Organization. 

National i natitutea of Health (MIH) : „ ^ ^ ^ mth 

T^n principal biomedical rooearch i notitute of the U,5, GoverrmH^t, M 11 
conolota of 10 categorical Inatitutea, the National Library of Medicine, . 
and other related aupport unlta. Exchange/training opportunitioa offered 
ace the following: 

ODCortunltiea for F oreign Scicntiata ; ... , ^. ^ 

^^Artv s cholara in Reai dence - ''World Claao" dlatinguiahed ocientiata 
"are invited to NIH Cor up to one year to engage in reaearch on topics 
of contenporary Importance in biomedical reaearch, Awarda include 
salary and are by invitation only. 

International Recearch Pellowohip Program - Proftiotea collaborative 
biomedical reaeai'^ between U,S, and coreign acientiata ano offers 
foreign acientiata, in the formative atagea of their careers, the 
opportunity to work with senior U,S, acientiata in medical institutions 
in the U,S, Nominationa aro made to the Fogarty International Center, 
NIH, by national nondnatlng conmltteeB of participating countries, 

Visitinq Prnqran! Pellowa, Aaaoriates, Sclent lata - participants are 
■foreign acientiata who are invited by an NIH inveatigatorwho will 
sponaSr the viaitor'a research, Applicanta imat have a doctoral degree 
or the equivalent and have postdoctoral experience. Stipend la baaed 
on experience/qualiCicationa, Approximately 9C0 participants 
annually, Adminiatered by the Fogarty International Center on behalf 
of the NIH Institutes, 

Guest Researchers - Foreign scientlats are Invited to use NIH 
Intranural Cacilltiea, but researchers must have thei: own source ot 
support, 

Tnhftrn.-^tiQna l Fellowshipa in Neurosciences and in Tropical Diseasea 
QualiCicatiorii and terms are similar to the Internationai ixoseaych- 
Fellowship Program, The Neurosclences program stresses convulsive 
disorders and cerebrovascular disorders. The Tropical Dlaeases Program 
stresses malaria, schistosomiasis, fllariaais, trypanosomiasis, leprosy 
cuid leishmaniasis. 

Opportunities for U,S. Scientists ; - 
senior Int e rnational Fellowship Program - CXitstanding U,S. faculty 
meiit^ra in i.ldcareer are provided an opportunity to study abroad. 
Program administered by Fogarty International Center, NIH. 
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ailminiHr.rtCiHl by tho' VogftCty int'ornfttToirftl Cfintoc , 

!Al<>fttinU:lo? i fur U.M. and Porolgn Sclonblf itM \mtloc H U ft toiftl Atjrci^c'ntjt j 
U.r>. -asr.K Kxchnnqo in (loftU H scloncari * * Undor llcalOi Atjco«incnt with Uio 
UiiGH, oftctj country l» ontitloO to up to tiwe mnn-montho oC oxdimvjon 
oach ye^r In the heftlth ociencon. Sending oido payo tranuportntlon and 
rucolvlng oido payn local exponaoa. Salary not Included. The pro<3CAm 
la adminifltored by the Pogarty Intornational Center on behalf of tho 
Ptiblic Health Sorvlco. 

yjv,^4d;-.^5;^^ " Undor bilatoral ayrocnwut tut 

sciuntirlc and culTural oxchoiKjOf hualth oxpqrto oxchangc>d on the baaiM 
of tuclprocity. llio pro<jrftjn in ftthninUtorod by the rojjatty 
international Center on behalf of tho l^ublic lloalth :H?rvlc«. 

National Center for Health jjtatintica (»atS ); 

The NCIUJ collects, analyzes and diooeminatea health statist ic3 on health 
atatusf health needa and reoources to meet donwntic health program 
nceda. It also cooperates Internationally through renearch and export 
consultation!]. 

Training Qvorgeag - At tho requeot of foreign governmentT through aid 
or international organizations, NQIS otaff provide training in vital 
statistics ijivrovcincnt. 

Vlgitorn and Guest workers - NQiS receives foreign vialtors foi- ahoct 
poriodfl of tinx) or guoot workers who can contribute to tK3is program 
objectives and who have their own source of supywrt. ^ 

OKFICK OP tUJHAN DEVtXOP^tKr SERVICES 

Programs of the office of Human Development Services (QDS) focus on 
public welfare policy and planning, and organization of cortminity 
services. They are concerned with special groups such as the aging, 
children and the disadvantaged. The qidS does not have any formal 
exchange visitor programs, biit they do receive foreign visitors and guest 
workers. ^ 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADKINIgn^TlCN 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) is concerned with the operation 
of the United States Government's Social Security system. SSA is engaged 
in corporative studies of social security systems in other countries and 
of social security policy issues. SSA does not have any formal exchange 
ptogrars, althou3h they receive many foreign visitors and are willing to 
receive quest wcrkers from other countries. 




POBIJC HEALTH SERVICE c 

1. National institutes of Health International Exdiange Programs 

Fiscal Year 1982 

PROGRAM Costs . Participants 

Fogarty Sdiolars ^ . . $485,283 " i6 

in Residence * ' 

International Researdi' 

pellowshipx.' 3 ,070 ,QOj) 98 

Visiting Program 16»834,000* 882 

Guest Researdiers -0- '419 

Senior Int'l Research • . • - 

Fellowships Abroad 594,000 31 U.S. 

French, Swedish, Swiss, German 

Fellowships for Us Scientists 143^000** 8 U>,S. 

Easels t Health Scientists . 89,568** ' 22 U.S. 

Exdiange - 8jj568 22 Foreign 

SUHTOIALS > $21,30^,419 • 1,498 

*includes Alcohol, Drug Abuse and-Mental Health Administration 
^•Foreign Government Funded 



30-601 0-84-6 
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2. Pood And, Drug Administration 

■ PROGRAM 

Visiting. Scientists 
^ Foreign Visitors 

SUBOOTALS 

3. Centers Cor Disease Control 

PROGRAM 

Visiting Scientists 



SUBTOTALS 
4. Health Resources and Services 



FY~1982 
Costs Participarts 



$423,000 

-0- 
$423,000 



30 
94 
124 



gY-1982 
Costs Participants 



$1,002,485 (US) 641 



$1,070,209 
Administration 



641 



PROGRAM . 

VUG Fellowships 

Foreign participants 
- U.S. participants 

SUHTOTALS 

♦Funding from International organization. 



Costs Participants 



$1,251,000 
59,000 



$1,310,000* 
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''V 



OPFICE OF HUhRN DEVEIXgHSNr SEPVICES 



PROGRAM 

International Visitors 



SUHTOTALS 

SOCIAL SEOJRITY ADMINIgrRATIOM 



PROGRAM 

International Visitors 



GRAND TOTALS 



FY-1982 
Costs Participants 



$I57(J00 (US) 

50,000 (Other) 
$65^000 ^ 



/ 



228 



228 



Cbsts ^ ' Participants 
$79,700 -303 



$24,253,328 



3,254, 



\4- 
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A geo^aphic look at HHS programs Collows: 
public Health Service 

1. NIH Pro-ams (Includes Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration - ADAMHA) 

The following are funded programs whidi enable foreign and Anverican 
scientists to conduct collaborative research in the biomedical 
sciences. 

Participants 

aphic Area - ^ ForeisE 



Latin America 1 

East Asia ' } 309 

Europe 34 433 

Near East and South Asia ^ -i|| 

NIH and ADAWiA make researdi and study facilities available to qualified 
scientists who are supported by home ht ^itutions and foreign and 
domestic foundations to facilitate, the 6. /elopment of worldwide resources 
in bicroedical sciences. 

Geographic Area .Participants 
Africa- f 
Latin America .J^ 
East Asia 

■Europe ■ 

Near East and South Asia ^ 

The East-West health scientists exchange is conducted on a cost sharing basis 
with selected Eastern European countries. The Fogarty International Center 
administers the program on behalf of the entire PHS. Exchanges cover the 
spectruift of PHS interests, but are ooncentratM in the biomedical sciences, 
in n-QZ 44 scientists £rc3<n the U.S. and Hungary, Poland, Roroania, USSR and 
Yugoslavia participated in this program for the study of health problems that^ 
are of mutual interest and inportatvce, and that lend themselves to a 
cooperative approach for inaxiraum benefit. 

2. Food and Drug Administration ■ 

PDA invited 30 foreign nationals to participate in its Visiting 
Scientist Program. This program is designed to fulfill research needs m 
FDA laboratories or programs. Salaries are paid by PDA, but all other 
expenses are borne by foreign governments, international organizations, 
etc. Participants perform highly specialized services in scientific, 
medical or other fields related to the health missions of FDA. 
Geographic areas represented were Bast Asia-15, Europe-10, Near East and 
South Asia-4, and American Republics-1. 
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FDA received 94 foreign nationals under its Foreign Visitor; 
Participants are funded by foreign governments, intematici 
organizations, and the private sector. Ihey receive train 
nonths in all areas covered by the • FDA. Visitors come frcr -i] 
geographic areas — the largest numbers from Europe (36) ar. . 
America (18). 

3. Centers for Disease Control 

Ihe Training and Development Program of the CDC sponsored 632 foreign 
nationals . Ihis program provides training experiences, including 
orientation, courses, and applied laboratory projects or program 
actitives in methods of transferring disease control and preventive 
health technology. 

Geographic Area participants 

Africa ^^o 
Latin America 88 .. . 

East Asia ^^8 
'Europe 157 

Near East and South Asia 70 

632 

4. Health Resources and Services Administration 
World Health Organization Fellowships 

Ge ographic Area Participants 

- U.S. Foreign 

Africa 7 . 8 , 

Latin America ^ ^5 

East Asia 21 ' 207 

Europe . ^ 36 36 

Near East and South Asia 10 74 
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Office of Human Development Services 

International Visitors and Guest Workers 

Participants 



Geographic Area 

Africa 42 
Latin America 17 
East Asia 30 
Europe 115 
Near East and South Asia 24 

228 . 

Social Security Administration 

International Visitors and Guest vrorkers 

Geographic Area Participants 

Africa 55 

Latin America ; 51 

East Asia '98 

Europe 73 . 

Near East and South Asia 26 

303 
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AGENCY; NATTOMAL iJ^XE^XTE FOUNDATION 



FY-1981 $10.6 Million 

3000 Participants 



FY-1982 $10.1 Million 

2,108 Participants 



FY- 1983 $ 9.1 Million (Projected) 



Geographic Area: Worldwide 



LEGISLATIVE MANDATE; ^ . 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) is an agency of the Federal Government 
established by the NSF Act of 1S5C to pcomote and advance scientific progress 
in the united States. T»\e Foundation fulfills this Responsibility primarily 
ry sponsoring scientific: research, encouraging and supporting improvements in 
science education, and fostering scientific infomation exchange. The 
Ft/jndation is authorized and directed to foster the exchange of scientific 
information a^song scientists in the United States and foreign countries. 



P?>OGRAM DESCRIPTIOKS ; 

The main puriose cf the Foundation's programs is to support the scientific 
research ar^ related activities of U.S. scientists and organizations. The 
organizations are usually colleges and universities. The activities often 
require utd involve intellectual exchange *fith scientists of other countries, 
some activities can be called 'training* because they contribute to the 
professional develofnent of U.S. and foreign participants. A U.S. institution 
may receive a research grart irom the Foundation that includes support for 
scientific work to be performed in another country by one of its staff 
mentoers. Or / as a result of an NSF grant, a U.S* university may employ, 
graduate research assistants on a research project whp are foreign nationals 
studying in the U.S- 

The Foundation also has programs of pa: imarily. international character. Ihe 
Foundation is authorized to initiate and support scientific activities in 
connection with matters related to intei:national cooperation and provides 
support to U.S. inGhitutior^ for research that is to be conducted abroad. 
Although authorized to support basic research conducted by foreign 
institutions, it rarely does so except with awards of special foreign currency. 

NSF prograne of primarily int«rnational character include: cooperative 
science programs in utin Amevicaj United .'States-France exdiange of 
scientists? United 3tates-Iniia exdiango of scientists; and cooperative 
, science pcograms with Romania, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslavakia, 
Bulgaria^ and until 1982 the. soviet Union. 
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Cooperative Science Prograias 

FY-1982 



Area U.S. Foreign 

Africa 9 7 

Latin America 196 5 

East Asia , 558 69 

Europe 542 ■ 94 

Near East and South Asia 12 0 

1,317 175 

Special Foreign Currency 

FY-1982 

Country U.S. Foreign 

Egypt . • 2 1 

India ^454 52 

Pakistan 90 17 

546 70 



EKLC 
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AGENCY: UNITED STATES INFOmXlON. AGENCY 



FUNDING 



FY-1981 $55.4 Million 

5r55C Participants 



FY-1982 $81.5 Million 

7,803 Participants 



FY-1983 $73.5 Million (Projected) 



Georgraphic Area: Worldwide 



LEGIgATIVE MANDATE; 



USIA administers exchange programs under tlie Mutual Educational and Cultural 
exchange Act of 1961 (Pulbright-Hays Act) to 'increase nutual understanding 
between the people of the U.S. and the people of other countries.' A 
Prqsidentially appointed Board of Foreign Scholarships, established by 
Congreijs under the Pulbright-Bays Act, oversees the program operations and 
approvos selection of students^ teachers, scholars, and individuals in the 
proZear^ions who accept exchange grants to come to the U.S. or American 
citizens who go abroad for similar exchange purposes. 

DESCRIPTIONS ; " . 

1. Academic — The Pulbright Program involves the annual exdiange of 
appioximately 1,500 U.S. and foreign pre-doctoral students, approximately 800 
elenentary and secondary school teachers conducted by the Department of 
Education, and approximately 1800 senior scholars both foreign .ind American. 
The academic exchange program Is supervised by the Presidmtially appointed, 
twelve-merber Board of Foreign Scholarships. The academic exchanges contain 
many other prograjr.-} for students, teachers and scholars. Including the Hubert 
H. Humphrey North-South Fellowship Program under which mid-career 
professionals from Third World countries receive a year of specially designed 
graduate level training at selected U.S. universities. 

2. Interjv tional Visitors — Eadi year appro3clm«tely*3,500 foreign leaders in 
such fields as govem&«nt, labor, mass media, sciences and education 
participate in the International Visitor Program generally for periods of up 
to 30 days. About 2,000 of these visitors come voluntarily at their own 
expense, while the remaining 1,500 are fully or partially funded by usiA. 
4\pproxijnately one-half participate In group projects. The" others have 
individuBlly .tailored programs. 

3. Private Sector Cooperation — To peet the challenge of increasing 
understanding abroad of U.S. society and policies at a time of budgetary 
decreases, the Agency has Involved the American private sector more directly' 
In its work. An effort has been Initiated to estaiblish advisory ptmels of 
private citizens to assist the Agency in recruiting volunteers from the 
outside to donate talent, funding and expertise to address its needs. 
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4. President's International Youth Exchange Initiative — This is a 
cooperative undertaking between the U.S. Governioent and the private sector to 
expand international exchanges of young people 15-19 years old. The first 
stage will increase nuisbers of exchanges among Canada, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy, the UK, Japan and the US. Later, the program will 
expand to include other areas of the world.. 

5, East-West Center — The Agency serves a liaison function with the Center 
for cultural and Technical Interchange between East and West in Hawaii. This 
autcnonous institution of learning for Amei;icana'and for the peoples of Asia, 
and the Pacific procxDtea understanding through cooperative prograins of 
research, study and training. 

6. AjDeiican Participants — In response to specific requests frcm its posts, 
USIA sends approximately 600 selected Americans overseas for short-term 
speaking programs. These Americans help inform experts abroad of developjnents 
in the U.S. in economics, foreign policy, political and social processes, the 
arts and humanities, and science and technology. 

7, Acaderoic . Specialists — Also in response to requests from its overseas 
posts,. USIA sends rou^ly 100 American specialists abroad to consult with and 
advise foreign counterparts in such fields as American studies, English 

, teaching, and education. 
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1. Academic Programs 



4. Youth Exch2mge Programs 



1,364,080 



5. East West Center 

6. American Participants 

TOTALS 



20,665,000 
1,523,447 
$81,463,077 





Funding Level 


Participants 


U.S. Lecturers 


$7,745,995 


468 


U.S. Researchers 


2,892,554 


225 


U.S. Teachers 


574,281 


116 


U.S. Students 


3,147,319 


379 


U.S. Specialists 


372,151 


N . 95 


Foreign Lecturers 


2,685,798 


263 


Foreign Researchers 


5,007,113 


561 


Foreign Teachers 


907,566 


144 


Foreign Students 


6,950,526 


1,017 


Foreign Specialists 


187,028 


36 


Foreign Students (Humphrey) 


, 2,015,600 


95 


International Visitor Program 


18,053,531 


1,690 


Private. Sector Programs 


7,371,088 


250 



Funds given at end' of 
August. 1982, primarily 
for start-up costs. 
Keasureable results 
in terms of partici- 
pants anticipated at 
end of FY-83. 



7,803 
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III. ACTIVITY CVERVIEV'? F O R SELECTED FEDERAL AGEtJClES INVOLVED IN 
SPONSORING INTERI-IATIONAL EXCHANGES 



A second tier of federal agencies is actively involved in sponsoring 
international exchanges. Without going into excessive detail, sor.s 
programnatic highlights will be mentioned in this section. It is not 
curra\tly possible to include all the agencies in this category as E/AAX is 
still in the process of obtedning raw data and analyzing it. Second tier 
federal agesicies account for roughly 12% of all participants in USG exchanges 
and 10% of all resources. 

A brief overview of several agencies follcws here: ' 
DEPAimgNT OP ObMtCHCE 

Itie National Bureau of Standards (NBS), with funding fron international 
organizations and other countries, or as part of Agreements or Protocols foe 
Cooperation, brings n»2bers of the staff of institutions of many other 
countries to nbS to engage in cooperative research, to train the guests from 
other countries in NBS techniques, and to open channels of coninunication 
between NBS and institutions fccm other countries. (This training and 
research is usually at the PhD level in the areas of physiced science and 
engineering). NBS also provides opportunities for study an^/or research 
abroad for 2 weeks to 2 years for NBS speciaUsts when appreciate as part of 
their long-term training in fields relevant to the work of the NBS. 

For Fiscal Year 1982, 47 foreign research scicnctists participated in the 
various programs sponsored by the NBS. USG funding totalled $270,142 with, the 
remaining. support ($270,059) coming from foreign governments, international 
organizations, and the private sector. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOOSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

The Department of Bousing and Urban Development is authorized to exchange 
information with foreign countries under Section 604 of the Housing Act of 
1957 as amended. A significant nun^r of exchanges are conducted under the 
auspices of the Department, although none is financially supported by the U.S. 
Government. With few exceptions the visitors are from government agencies or 
bodies authorizing or administering programs in housing, planning, urban 
development, or energy in their countries, or are political appointees of 
these agencies. HUD does administer bilateral and multilateral programs with 
small budget allowances (travel, translations, printing) for its own. 
personnel. Itie Department's major bilateral agreements are with the PRC, 
Canada, Mexico, and to a lesser extent the Soviet Union. HUD is also required 
to participate in certain programs of OECD, the UN Economic Ccrriission for 
Europe, and the UN Conmission on Human Settlements i Expenses are limited to 
Departmental representation.. 

in FY-1982 the Department received 353 foreign visitors from 41 countries. 
HUD personnel travelling overseas as part of exchange teams, seminar 
participants, etc.? totalled 56 travelling to 21 countries. The largest 
ntmber of visitors came from UK (44), followed by Nigeria (40) f Iceland, 
France, Japan and Sweden (29-30 each). 
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DEPAR^ME^7^ OP i>yrERiOR 

ThQ Deparunent's intetnatiauil activities fall into four major areas: 
(1) Poreic/i technical assistance, (2) foreign trada and tariffs, C?) 
internatioriil organizations, and (4) special programs. They take place in 
these three nain bureaus or offices: National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Geological Survey, Other bureaus and offices provide the 
opportunity for observation and on-the-job training on request on em ad hoc 
basis. 

National Park service develqps training programs upon request for national 
park administrators, managers, and planners of other countries related to the 
operation of national parks and equivalent reserves. Most of these programs 
are in the U.S., but occasionally trainers are sent to other countries. All 
costs are borne by the sending governments or international organizations. 

Fish and wildlife Service trains pet^le p£ other countries, both here and 
abroad, in the methods and techniques of wildlife conservation, management and 
research with particular attention to the conservation of threatened and 
endangered species. 

The Service reported 74 foreign visitors in Fy-8i: and 85 Americans going 
abroad. Most of these were short-term visits, primarily on a consultant 
basis, to promote exchange of expertise and research findings between U.S. and 
foreign countries. Modest funding support ($50,000) came from the Interior 
Department as well as the private sector. 

Geological Survey provides research, study and training opportunities for 
specially selected foreign nationals to participate in projects including, but 
not limited to, the field of chemistry, engineering, geology, physics, renote 
sensing, earth sciences, etc. 

Statistics from the US Geological Survey show a budget of $418,862 for FY-e2 
which includes funding from the U.S. Government (AID) at $156,1^4; from 
foreign governments $176,172, and from international organizations $68,367. 
Participants totalled 212 with the largest number (70) in the Participant 
Training Program from Saudi Arabia. The Visiting Scientist program brought 62 
foreigfiers to the U.S. for research in the earth sciences, and 5 Hungariem 
scientists under the scientific and technical cooperation agreement « 
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JAPAtMJ.S. FRIENDSHIP C0HMIS3X0N 

The Japan-United St^^tes Friendship Commission is an independent Federal agency 
established by the U.S. Congress in 1975 'as an aid to education and culture 
at the highest level in order to enhance reciprocal people-to-people 
understanding and to support the close tclendship and nutuality of interests 
between the US and Japan.* The Comnission administers a Trust Fund that 
originates from part of the Japanese Govcmznent repayments for U.S. facilities 
builtin Okinawa^ turned over to Japan, and other postwar U.S. assistance 
to Japan. In 1981, the Ccanisaion received an additional sum fran the 
JapanWe Government for exclusive use in the Cotmission's regional program. 
Ifte Coniiiission makes grants to institutions, associations, and, on occasion, 
to individuals in the following programs: 

1. Japanese Studies (for Americans only) 

2. American Studies (for Japanese only) 

^ 3, The 'jXb , ^ 

4, Research and Programs for Public Education 

In Fiscal Year 1982, USG funding for O.S.-^apan exchanges totalled 
$1,581,846. Participants nwitered 320 of which 210 were Japanese and 110 were 
Americans. 

THE LIBRARY OF COtXSRESS 

The Library's specific international educational programs include those for 
acquiring library materials, providing legal reference and research services 
through its Law Library, serving foreign visitors, and exchanging 
publiations, and, more generally, its.raaity services to other PfJ^^e^ and 
library const ituencic.T as the largest, most universal library in the world. 
.The Library's Educational Liaison Office arranges tours and aKJointments 
within the Library of Congress offerirtg information, observation, and/or 
consultation services to many international Visitors each year. For "-1982 
the Library reported over 753 non-fundedkforeign visitors. They came fran 93 
countries led by the Peoples Republic of >ina with over 122 visitors. The 
Library's council of S<iiolars Program, vhS* is funded (£50,000 by other USG 
agencies and international organizations, s\ipported 5 additional participants 
in PY-82, from the PRC, Japan and Spain. \ 
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NXTK^L AERCNAtJriCS AHD SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

Authority ^or NASA's international activitMes rests in Public Law 85-568 
(Section ^02 (C) of July 29, 1958, v^iich states in part that'"The aeronautical 
and- space activities of the U.S. shall be conducted so as to contribute 
materially to... cooperation by the U.S. with other nations and groups of 
nations in'work dons pursuant to this act and in the peaceful application of 
the results thereof The international activities of the National 
Aeronautics and space Administration are planned to demonstrate the peaceful 
purposes of space research and exploration by the U.S., to provide 
opportunities for the contribution of scientists and agencies of other 
countries to the task of increasing man*s understanding requirements for the 
launching and observation of space vehicles and craft. 

The principal international exchange activity cbnducted by NASA is the 
Resident Research Assoc iateship Program, administered for NASA by the National 
Acadeniy of >Sciences. This program provides for post-doctoral research for one 
year at NASA installations in the scientific fields of astronomy and 
astrophysics. In addition, NASA provides technical training for foreign 
scientists and technicians in support of agreed upon cooperative programs. 
Substantial numbers of foreign visitors come to launch ings or tour NASA 
installations each year. 

For Fiscal Year 1982, 52 senior foreign scientists participated in the 
Resident Researdi Assoc iateship Program, 7 foreign nationals received 
technical training at NASA Centers, and over 3,045 foreign visitors from 53 
countries and orgfinizations Visited NASA facilities. 



NATIONA£> ENDCWErn? FOR THE ARTS 

Vihile support for the arts 'in the United 'states will remain the agency's 
primary focus, the Endowment wishes to encourage greater American 
participation in international arts exchanges. 

For the last seven years, the Endowment has jointly funded and administered 
two artist exchange programs with Britain and Japan. The British Program was 
established in 1976 and ended in 1980. The Japanese Program was announced in 
1978 and will continue indefinitely. Under exchange agreements between the 
Governments of Japan and the US, ten fellowships are awarded annually to 
Americans and Japanese in the creative and performing arts. Funding for this 
program is shared by NEA ai^d the Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission as well as 
the Government of Japan. 

The Endowment-ease co-sponsors International Synposia designed to increase 
American audiences' awareness and understanding of other contemporary 
cultures. In each synposium, events are planned for Washington and other US 
cities. Included In the programs are major art exhibitions and lectures, film 
series, medi^ events and performances. Special seminars for scholars and 
students are ^also Included. "Scandinavia Today" was officially opened in the 
fall of 1982 in cooperation with the governments of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden. 
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NATIOrtAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUmNITIEa 

The National Endowment for the Humanities is authorized under PL-B9-209 (1965) 
to support projects of research, education and public activity in the 
humanities, within this broad mandate, the Endowment's several programs have 
been able to support, an<i have supported, a wide variety of activities in 
international education. These activities have been funded principally 
through the various Education Programs of the Endowment, but they have been 
enhanced through the critical support given to research thiough the 
Fellowships and Research Program, and through those Programs, to such re-grant 
agencies as the Airerican Council of Learned Societies, the Social Sciences 
Research Coujicil, and the international Research and Exchanges Board, 

Programs of particular significance to international exchanges are: 

Fellotfflhips for Independent Study and Research , which provide scholars the 
opportunity for 7-12 months of full-time study and research in the 
hSanities. rtiis program, funded in Py-1982 at $2,346,000, supported 69 
American resear<±ers abroad, 56 of whom went to Europe. Thirteen researchers 
representing eight other countries rounded out the international exchange 
portion of the program. . ^ 

The Centers for Advanced Study Program awards grants to centers in the U.S, 
and abroad to provide individual scholars in the humanities and. humanistic 
social sciences opportunities for independent study and for the interchange of 
ideas with other scholars in their own and other fields. The funding level 
for this program in FY-1982 was $2,132,653 and supported 15 U.S. scholars 
abroad (Egypt 5, Israel 3r Jordan 3^ Italy 4). Funding for this program comes 
from NEH ($1,381,403) and the private sector ($751,250), 

The aiimwr Sti pends Program provides two-month grants for faculty meribers in 
UirrC^fsItTe^ orirl in two and four year' colleges, and for others working in the 
humanities, to enable »ihem to devote two consecutive months of fuH-time study 
and research to their projects. Of 260 recipients of these grants in FY-82, . 
73 travelled abroad for their research — 60 of those to western Europe, 
Funding for thi? program ($650,000) comes solely from NEH. 

smJL. BUSINESS. ADMINISTRATION 

The small Business Adminstration (SDA) furnishes information to visitors from 
other countries, principally about SBA programs and referrals to other 
aqenc rt. it looks toward expanding these efforts to include more assistance 
to small firms interested in foreign trade and developing methods of 
encouraging ii»re small fiias to enter into exporting, thus moving toward a 
ntore favorable balance of trade, in the meantime, more attention is being 
qiven to developing liaison activities among the agencies with the primary 
foreign trade responsibilities, to devising a more direct referral system, and 
to jpdating and writings new publications to encourage more small firms to 
enter or expand foreign trade activities. These efforts tend to foster 
undeC3::«/ifJin'j and cooperation between the small business owners in the United . 
States and those in other countries. The SBA has a rather large nOn-sponsored 
international visitor program (approximately 500 per year), for which it 
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providos ^ .fomvttion cbnctt^ning the SViK, its organization, Cunctions, 
programs, budgets, and rel^^ factors to visitors from other countries, who 
are often referred to the S^by other organizations and agencies such as the 
Department of State, Departinoit of Oocnnerce, International Marketing 
Institute, universities, trade associations, etc. 

The SB^ reported 432 foreign visit^s in EY-82, representing 39 countries « 
Visitors from Japan totalled 119, rmesenting by far the largest number from 
a single country. Norway was next wit^ 46 visitors followed by Sweden (30) 
and South Africa (23). 

SMITHSa4IA» IHSTITt/TION 

me main Snithsonian Institution administers i\ major museum or research 
bureaus emd engages in international exchanges tl^rough a predoctoral emd 
postdoctoral fellowshl:? program in the various di^iplines of curatorial 
studies; exchanges among collaborating scholars; internships in muscology; emd 
Special Foreign Currency Program 'support for Americah research in excess 
currency countries, including support of certain fellowship programs in 
India. TtiQ Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars, which is 
administratively separate trm the Smithsonian though.TUi^^ its umbrella, 
conducts the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship and Guest Sdiolar /PKpgram providing 
funding for scholars undertaking studies in the humanities and social sciences. 

All of. the Fellowships of the main Smithsonian, the National G^lery of Art 
(which is part of the Smithsonian system) and the woodrow Wilsoikcenter are 
awarded on a conpctltive basis and open to Americans and forei^gn nationals 
alike. Programs are funded from many sources:' the U.S. Governmenc^ other 
governments, and private organizations, me Smithsonian's preddctor^ and 
postdoctoral fellows are now funded b^' the private sector, as eire mos\other 
senior scholar exchanges', and the prt'doctcral fellows of the National 
Gallery. Financial support is not provided for internship^ in museology'V 
though training is provided cost free. 

In FY-e2, there were 77 foreign scholars studying at the Smithsonian, \ 
including the National Gallery. The budget for these exchanges totalled \ 
$609,343: $415,723 from Smithsoniah or National Gallery sources (private); 
$180,740 from foreign sources; and $10,880 from other U.S. sources. In 
addition, the Smithsonian Foreign Currency Program made grants of $980,234 
equivalent in excess Indian rupees to the American Institute of Indian Studies 
and the indo~U.S. Subccmmission on Education and Culture for the support of 
fellowships in India. 

The woodrow Wilson Center had in FY-e2 a federal budget of approximately 
$2,000,000 and private sector funding of about $1,400,000. Thirty foreign 
scholars studied at the Center during the year. 



Peggy Sapp 
June 2 I 1983 
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VNITSD STATES INFORHATJON AGENCY 

U.S, Goverrvaenc Exchanges Policxf and CcKfrdination Staff 
Exchanges Survey 



Agency Office 

Tide of Program ' Telephone f/vmber 

Name and Tide of 
Person in Charge \ , 

i. Description of Program,' ] 



Objectives of Program: 



2. Program Activities (Check one box only which identifies major purpose 
of activity J 



a • ( 


) Student 


f , 


( 


) 


b, ( 


) Lecturing 


9* 


( 


) 


c. { 


) Research 


h. 


{ 


) 


d , ( 


) Teaching 


i. 


{ 


) 


e. ( 


) Trainee 








Funding 


(Total amount from all 


sources ) 






( 


) FY 81 { 


) FY 82 


( 




a. SouKce of funding: 









J FY 83 (Projected) 



( ) U,S* Govei'nment 

( ) Foreign Government 

( ) International Organization 

( ) Private Sector (Foundations, Universities, etc*) 
For U*S, Government funding only 



( J Own Agency ' 

( ) Other use Agency (ies) 



Amount 
Amount 



Amount 



'engths of Grants (Check box(es) and indicate subtotal for each category) 

( ) 1 month or less \ Subtotal 

( ) 2- 6 months Subtotal 

( ) 7-12 months Subtotal 

( ) 13 months and longer Subtotal 
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5. Number of R0cipienC3 

^* ( } AmericAns Going Abroad Subtotal 
b* ( ) Forexg^i Nationals Coming to U»S* Subtotal 



c. Breakdown by Country (Enter councry totals under appropriate column: ) 



COUSTRY NUMBER GOING TO NUHBER COMING FROM 

Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 



Bahamas 

Bahrain 

Bangladesh 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Belize 

Benin 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 
Canada 
Cape Verde 

Central African Republic 

Chad 

Chile 

Colombia 

Congo 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

flyprus 

Czechoslovakia 



Denmark 
DjiDouti 

Dominican Republic 
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CounTRY mJMBBR GOING TO NUHBBR COHINC FkOH 



Scuidor 
Egypt 

EX Salvador 
Bquitorial Guinea 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

French Antilles 

Gabon 
Ganbia 

German Democratic Republic 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guinea~Bis5au 
Guyana 



Haiti 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 
Hung&ry 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Ssraal 

Italy 

Ivory Crast 

Jamaice 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 
Kuuait 



T^bancn 
I'y SOCIO 
Li >r (. i 
LUX » * jurg 
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COUNTRY tWNBSR GOIHQ TO NUMBER CONING FROM 

Ma dagascMX* 

Halawi 

Miila\/8U 

Mali 

Malta . ' 

Mauri cania 

Mauri cius 

Mexico _ 

Micronesia ^ 

Morocco ■ 

Mozambique 



Namibia 
Nepal 

Ne cherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 

Nigeria .„ 
Norway 



Oman 



Pakistan 
Panama 

p&pua New Guinea 
Pa raguay 

Peoples Republic of China 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 



RomanXa 
Rwanda 



Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Setjchelles 

Szerra Leone 

Singapore 

Solomon Islands 

Scmalia 

South Africa, Republic 

Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Suriname 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 
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COUNTRY '\ NUHDER GOINO TO NUMBBR COHING FROM 



TanzaniA \ 
Thailand \ 
Togo \ 
Tonga 

Trinidad & Tobago 
Tunisia . 
TurAey \ 

Uganda 

united Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 
Upper Volt a 
Uruguay 

Venezuela 

west Bank 
western Samoa 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zamnia 

Zimbabwe 
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Draft Country Profile on Kenya December 8, 1982 



Introciuctlon : 

All exdiaiKje programo have been adverooly affected by a deterioration in the 
political situation in Kenya which haa resulted in Uio arrest of tjevoral 
Kenyan pcofeosoro, Uio flight from Kenya of a few grantees-deaignated, Uio 
closing of the universities, and a rather violent though abortive coup 
attenpt. 

Approximately 4,000 student from Kenya were studying in the U.S. during the 
academic year 1981/82 under a variety of cponsorohipa including privately 
funded study. U.S. Government exchange programo obvioiKsly arc a rnnall part 
of the total exchange flow between the U.S. and Kenya. 

I. U.S. Governjnont Exchange Programs: FY"1902 

Available statistics on U.S. Government exchange activities with Kenya are 
as follows: 

From the United States to Kenya 335 (includes 317 Peace Corps Volunteers) 
From Ke to the United States 405 

These figures represent exchange programs conducted by the iEollowing 
agencies: 

A. United States Information Agency 

1. Academic Activities fcr Fy-82 included; 

a. Selection of six American Scholars for research in Kenya in the 
fields of chemistry, linguistics, agronomy, political science, cuithro^xjlogy, 
and Africema studies. 

b. Extension of the CPI to the University of California system for 
staff development of persons from the University of Nairobi. For fy-82 this 
was to cover 5 fellows for the completion of their degree programs. 

c. Renewal of 5 Kenyan students in the U.S. Two new students will be 
coming under the junior staff development program in the fields of 
physiology and business administration. 

d. At least five new or renewed U.S. student researchers in the areas 

' rural development, forestry science, pscho-anthropology, primatology, and 
■.. Tropology. 

G. Renewal and extension of three U.S. professors at the University of 
Nairobi in the fields of dentistry, veterinary medicine, and biology. 

f. Nomination of two American Lecturers (archaeology and economics), 
who were relocated to Botswana and Uganda due to the closure of the 
University of Nairobi. 
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q, Soloctlon oC two Hubort 11. llumi^iiroy nd^olara In tho Clold ot 
Plannin«j .:vnd Ucaourco HanagtniHint, with placonnjnt at CornoU Univocaity .ind 
at pennijylvania State Univcrnity. 

h. Selection of two vSenior Scholara — one in hunwin ancxtoniy and the 
othor in organic dioiniatry. 

i Ono Amor icon Rcaearch Fellowyhip awurdcO to a Zairean hiator inn 
teachinrj at Nairobi Cor poot-doctoral reaearch at NorUiwcotern Univeroity on 
Amorican and Afro-American involvement in pan-Africanicm. 

j. introduction of ono linkage between John Hopkins SAIS and the 
University of Nairobi Cor a diplomat training program. 



2. Private sector Programs for 1902 included: 

a. Operation Crosaroads Africa - seven aenior to mid-level 
profesaionals visited the U.S. for approximately 35 days to participate in 
the American experience and its political, cultural and cocial diveroity, 
and to exchange and obtain information concerning the latest technology and 
methodology in their respective fields. 

b. One participant in the Council of International Programs (CIP) for 
Youth' Leaders and Social Vtorkers, Inc. 

3. The international Visitor Program brought 16 fully funded International 
Visitors for approximately 30 days, most of whom were participating in group 
projects which covered such subjects as The American Governmental System, 
Diplomatic Training, and Sports. 

Facilitative assistance was provided to four Kenyan visitors travelling to 
the U.S. on a voluntary basis. 

0, The Department of Agriculture's Office of International cooperation and 
Development (OICD) organizes academic and non-academic training programs in 
agriculture and related fields for many Kenyan agricultural scientists, 
technicians, and administrators every year. OICD annually administers 
training programs in the U.S. for approximately 1,900 participants from 100 
countries. For FY-1982, 132 Kenyans have' participated in training 
programs. The great majority participants (116) are sponsored and have 
their programs funded by the Agency for International Development (AID). 
Almost one-half of the agriculturists are studying for B.S. degrees. 
Another 37 attended short specialized agriculture courses, both technical 
and managerial, coordinated by USDA. These courses provide practical 
training and field experience in many areas of agriculture. 
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Other Kenyan agriculturists are studying for M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 
Training prjograins for an additional 58 AIl>-sponsored Kenyans are currently 
pending while placement is secured. 

Another 13 Kenyans, the majority of whom are studying for M.S. degrees, are 
sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United 
Nations, vrogether the AID and FAO-sponsored Kenyan participants attend 
alntost/^oNjifferent U.S. universities, one participant was sponsored by t>ie 



C. Department of Defense 

The Departinent of Defense provided military training for 55 Kenyans under 
its International Military Education and Training Program (IMET). The 
objectives of this pcogram, which is fully funded by the U.S. Goveranient, 
are as follows: 

1. To create skills needed for effective operation and maintenance of 
equipment acquired from the U.S. 

2. TO assist foreign countries in developing expertise and systems 
needed for effective management df its defense establishment. 

3 . TO foster development by the foreign country of its own indigenous 
training capSBtlThYr^ 

•i. To provide U.S. military rapport with the armed forces of the 
foreign country. 

5, TO promote better understanding of the U.S. 



D. A_gency for InternationfO. Developcnent 

The Agency for International Development (AH)) administers a Participant 
Training Program to provide foreign nationals of developing countries with 
the skills needed to participate in and roaxiage the development process of 
their own countries. The training given to AID participants can take place 
in the U.S.aatd in third world countries, and can include academic degree or 
non-degree training, on-the-job training, observational training, and 
veirious short-term technical training courses. 
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For FY-82 AID provided both academic and technical training for 317 Kenyans 
(approxiJiately 99 in the U.S.) in, the following eight fields: 







\ Academic 
Training 


Technical 
Training 


Total 

TST Ski n i no 

XL ainin^ 


1> 


Agriculture and Natural 
Resources 


130^ 


. 83 


215 


2. 


Coiwiunity Social Welfare 


1 


5 


6 


3. 


Education 


19 


4 


23 


4. 


Health and Sanitation 


'19 


14 


33 


5 . 


Industry and Mining 


11 


4 


15 


6. 


Labor 


0 


5 


5 


7. 


public Administration 


13 


5 


IB 


8. 


Transportation 
Miscellaneous 


1 


0 

0 ■ 


1 
3 




^ • TOTAL 


197 


120 


317* 



*AU AID figures include Third Country Training 



E. Departmfeftt of Education v 

The Department of Education's very minor exchange program funded only two 
U.S. researchers — one professional Cfaculty member) and one graduate 
student. . 

p. peace Corps 

The Peace Corps since 1965 has been assisting the Government 6f Kenya in 
meeting many of its development needs by providing trained persons in 
diverse fields. The Government of Kenya requests Peace Corps Volunteers for 
positions essential to national development. The program has been unique 
because of its stability and wide variety of^project areas. Volunteers are 
involved in Secondarv Education, Fish Cultufce Extension, Agriculture 
Extension, water sanitation. Rural Wom«i*s Extension, Forestry, and Small 
Town Development. These programs are addressing the basic human needs in 
this rapidly expanding nation of approximately 16,000,000 with a population 
growth rate of 4%. , 

High on tJie list of major issues concerning the Peace Corpus Kenya program 
is Kenya's desire to increase the number of Volunteers, particularly in the 
Education sector. Existing programs have been modified and new project 
-oppoctunities=have-b0en-pursued^to^better.-^ad 
to work more effectively with women, to support Kenya's own volunteer 
efforts, to increase program size, and to lower skill requlresnents of 
volunteers. 



Kenyan President Daniel arap Moi h\\s personally addressed- the Volunteers and 
expressed his appreciation for their contributions and the positive impact 
they have had in furthering Kenya's development. 

In FY-82 there were approximately 317 Peace Corps Volunteers in Kenya. 



The Department of Health and Iiunvan Services nas no formal exchange programs 
with Kenya as such. There are cooperative activities/ which may involve an 
exchange conponent/ such as an eccnoraic development plan for the arid lands 
of Kenya being carried out by PHS and AID. So^ne interchange of U.S. and 
Kenyan experts is involved in the develqpment ph^e, but this interchange is 
not an objective of the project per se. 

Additionally, visits were made throughout the year by Kenyan officials to 
the Food and Drug Administration/ Center for Disease Control/ and the 
National Institutes of Health. Thes3 visits were not a part of formal 
exchange programs. 

H. Other 

Research on exchange activities between the United States and Kenya 
sponsored by other USG departments and agencies is continuing, to be 
included in the finiil version of this country profile. 



II. Private Non-Profit Foundations 

A survey conducted by the Foundation Center covering international 
grant-making during a 12-mcnth period from early 1980 to early 1981 confirms 
an overall impression gleaned from individual foundation reports, namely, 
that Kenya no longer figures at the top of the list of priority countries in 
Africa for most American private foundations. During the period surveyed 
only 11 grants to Kenyan institutions or relating to Kenya in particular 
were issued, with a total value ,^6216/200/ far below the sums allocated to 
Nigeria, Ziirbabwe/ south jUrica/ and Zaire, and only slightly more, than the 
total sum allocated to Sierra Leone. Of the grants relating to Kenya, 
severed, were educational projects at the University of Kenya/ but only the 
following two were for direct support of educational exdiange: 

— a Ford Foundation grant of $13,500 to Progress for Women, Nairobi, to 
train women leaders in income-producing ventures, incollaboration 
with the Chicago-based Institute of cultural Affairs. 

— a Rockefeller Foundation grant of $15,000 to the University of Dar es 
salaam, Tanzania, to write up an disseminate Tahzanian and Kenyan 
segments of the Eastern African Universities Research Project on the 
inpact of overseeis training. 



G. Department of Health and Human Services 
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^11. private Voluntary Organizations (PVO) 

According to a 1980 survey, somewhere between 60 and 80 American private 
voluntary organizations — many of them religious and relief agencies — have 
beoTactive in Kenya in recent years. Many PVO *s maintain American staffs 
in KenWf espeoially those of long duration there. Some programs lapse 
after a yery short time, however, so that, 60-65 is probably an accurate 
estimate of the nunt«r of PVO*s actually functioning now in that country. 
Of these, nearly two thirds describe at least some of their work as 
education-re^I^ted (often at the elementary or secondary level), but far 
fewer are engaged in the promotion of international educational exchange 
activity. Those that are appear in the list that follows: 



a) The Afric^American Labor Center of the AFl-CIO , in cooperation 
with the Government of Kenya, arranges for leadership training and 
trade union ^ucation programs for African participants ii\ the 
United StatesX 

b) The African-American Institute administers the African Graduate 
Fellowship Program\(APGRAD) , which brings Kenyan students nominated 
by the Ministry of Education to the United States for graduate study. 

c) The Menivonite Central Conrnttee of Akron, Ohio, as part of its 
educational effort in Keiwa operates an "Exchange visitor Program" 
which "brings internatipha^ young people to live and work in North 
America for a year to promote better international understanding." 
Participation from Kenja inirtt^tain at this time . 

d) The Mill Hill Missionairies, whibh operate extensive educational and 
health programs in Kenya (20 American, 380 international, over 3,000 
local staffers) , occas'^onally has "feent students to the United States 
for advanced technical training. \ 

e) operation crossroads Africa sends groufe of American volunteers to 
work on construction, housing, and planning pro:iects in rural areas 
and to work on health delivery systens. \ 

f) The salvation Army is very active in Kenya, df^erating schools for 
over 5,000 students, a farmers* training centeCy^and a health care 
center, as well as a nuirijer of social welfare prbgrams. The 
organization also runs programs of educational exchanges, but it has 
not been possible to determine to what extent exchahqe activity with 
Kenya has been carried out. \ 

Kiimerous other ,PVO*s send personnel to work on education, heal tk> and other 
projects in Kenya, but their activities are considered relief and\ 
development aid rather than educational exchange. 
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IV. Corporations 

More than 130 American corporations have business interests in Kenya, 
ranking Kenya third— after South Africa and Nigeria— in terms of the number 
of corporate organizations active there. Of these, only the Exxon 
Corporation scenes actively involved in grant-making abroad, though further 
investigation in this area will have to be made before conclusions can be 
finalized. Whether Exxon programs in Kenya, include exchange activity will 
be determined as investigation of the whole area of corporate activity 
proceeds. 

V. University-to-Universitv Exchanges 

Because the University of Nairobi has been closed frequently by the 
government in recent years, it is no longer as attractive a target as it 
once was for Ajnerican universities seeking to set up their own exchange 
programs with African institutions. Between 1978-79 and 1979--80 the number 
of university-sponsored American students ? in Kenya fell from to only 
5. Nevertheless, because of the iiiportance of Kenya in Africa, exchange 
programs continue to be promoted, even though many of them do not function 
on a regular basis, in 1966, when the institute of Advanced Projects of the 
Bast-West Center and the International Programs division of Michigan State 
University investigated university-sponsored exchange programs in the United 
States, there were six universities involved on the American side, ranking 
Kenya third in Africa in this , respect, after Nigeria (23 programs) and 
Liberia (12 programs). Most exchange activity was in the education field, 
though one progtam did relate to agriculture and one to veterinary medicine. 

In a similar survey of Third World study programs in the United States 
carried out in 1980, 13 universities listed affiliation and exchange 
activity with the University of Nairobi, Kenya, as part of their programs, 
as follows: ■ ^ 

a) Office of International Programs, West Virginia University, which . 
maintains a direct affiliation with the Government of Kenya, 
sponsors U.S. students in Kenya and administers AID funding to br?.ng 
students in agriculture and related fields to U.S. 

b) Foreign cind CoiT|5arative Studies Progrcim, Syracuse University, which 
cosponsors with university's Division of International Programs 
abroad a sunmer seminar in Nairobi 

c) Institute of African Studies, Columbia University, which maintains 
■special relationships with universities in East Africa and Nigeria; 
the extent of exchange activity is not yet determined. 

d) Sdiool of Intercultural Studies, Ramapo College of New Jersey 

e) African Studies Program, Kalamazoo College, which offers a Junior 
year in Africa program in affiliation with the University of Nairobi 
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f ) Af-ican Studies Pro^i:^k Indianu University, which maintain 
■'informal exch^ge pcc^tms with leveial Africa:> universities 

African ii^'* iTi^gram. university of Illinois at UC'^na-Champaign, 
which maintains fo.val institutional linkages with universities in 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Senegal, and Ivory Coast, rnd -informal 
^^nkages elsewhere" 

P/.-vgram of ^^rican Studies, Northwestern University, which maintains 
' fomal affiliation with the University of Nairobi and pronotes and 
supports formal and informal exchanges of scholars 

i) Center for African Studies, University of Florida, "facilitates 
faculty and student exchange" and swnsors a program of ^Visiting 
African Professorships" 

1) African Area Studies Program, university of California at Santa 

Barbara, maintains fonnal affiliation with the University of Nairobi 

k) African Studies Center, University of California at Los Angeles, 
maintains formal affiliations with the University of Nairobi through 
Overseas Study Center 

1) conmittee for African Studies, University of California at Berkeley, 
which sponsors Berkeley students for Education Abroad Study Center 
program at university of Nairobi 

m) African Studies Program, California State University at Chico, 
which sponsors a sunmer study tour to Kenya and Tanzania and 
maintains focmal affiliation with the University of Nairobi for this 
purpose. 

Since the 1980 survey was canpleted, exchange programs in Kenya have been 
arranged by St. Lawrence University, Denison College, and the School of 
Advanced international Studies of Johns Hopkins University. Pomona College 
and Pennsylvania State University also have exchange programs. 

Areas for Further Research 

Even this augmented list of programs may not be exliaustive, however, and 
none of the information avaUable to date reveals how many of the 1,930 
Kenyan students in the United States during 1980/81, for exanple, receive 
sdiolarshipa from the universities they attend, which must be considered a 
form of support for international educational exchange. This is clearly an 
area for further research. 
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VI. Other -Country Programs 

While there apparently were 805 Kenyan students receiving advanced education 
in the Soviet Union (655) and Eastern Europe (150) at the end of 1981, these 
figures alone cannot convey the total iinpact of corminist-country 
educational prograxns in Kenya. Intensive study will be lequired to provide- 
an outline of Soviet and East European activities. Even the activities of 
major Western countries in Kenyan educational circles are not well studied. 
In 1973 it was estiinated that 2,829 Kenyan students were studying abroad, 
with over 90 percent of them in four countries — 568 in the United States, 
707 in the United Kingdom, 1,160 in India ^ and 180 in Canada. Based only on 
what we know about the nujiiber of Kenyans in the United States and Soviet 
Union today it is clear that the situation has changed dramatically. 

'Ihe British Council, which arranges many of Britain's international 
educational activities and maintains an office in Nairobi reported that in 
1981 it eurranyed programs in the United Kingdom for 548 Kenyan scholars and 
trainees, in the following fields: 



This program was fourth in size of all British Council programs (after 
India, Nigeria, and Tanzania). In addition^>the Council sent 27 officers, 
educational experts, tutors, and technical" advisors to Kenya and arranged 
special courses there on education^ officer training, curriculum design, 
print materials, 'mathematics, reading, and science. Finally, the Council 
sponsored youth exchanges >hich sent 36*young people from Britain to Kenya 
and 37 young people from Kenya to Britain. It must be borne .in mind that 
the Council's programs represent only the most obviously official exd-an^:* 
activities which'take place between Britain and Kenya, not all Gov^rament ^ 
activity, , and certainly not privately sponsored programs. 

Research on the exchange programs of other countries in Kenya remains to be 
done. 

VII. Impact Study 

Sumnary statement of impact of study in the United States on Kenyan 
officials and academics will be added to final country profile. 



Agriculture 
Arts/Humanities 
Education 
Medicine 

Sciences/Tedinology 
Social Studies 



61 
36 
89 

41 
213 
108 
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AppL'ndlx P 



summary of Kducatioual ExchancjC Proyramti 
Sponsored the U.S. Oovi^r nrr.en t: 



SUMMARY BY KhlGION 



Ar.ier lean 



Foceign 





Students 


Others 


Kucope 


382 


1749 


Hid-tast & S. Asia 




1443 


East Asia 


57 


2163 


Americas ' 


63 


1866 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


34 ■ 


2919 


Total 


565 


10,140 



Students Others 



767 

10J7 
1362 
2849 

8,244 



2939 
7 9l' 

1417 . 
660: 
737 

6,544 



Total 

5837 
4492 
4674 
3951 
6539 

25,493 



Total American 10,705 
Total Students 8,809 



Total Foreign 14,788 
Total Others 16,684 



1. t-iajority of American Students are sponsored by USIA. 

2. Majority of other Americans are either Peace Corps or USIA sponsored. 

3. Majority of Foreign Students are AID aponaored. 

4. Majority of Other Foreigners are USIA sponsored. 



NOTE: Individual country data represent the combined figures for six 
civilian agencies: th6 United States Information Agency <USIA), the Agency 
for International Development (AID), the Peace Corps, Department of 
Education, Department of Health and Human Services t.HHS) and the National 
Science Foundation (NSF). Regional totals have been expanded by a factor 
of ten per cent to account for other civilian agencies* exchanges, for 
which comprehensive data by individual country are not necessarily 
available. The category 'Students* includes those persons involved in 
formal course work and training exijectence, The 'Other' category includes, 
researchers, educators, consultants and international visitors. 
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Europe 


American 




r orei^n 








Students 


Other s 


St udents 


«-nors 


Total 


Austria 


21 


46 


30 


3j 


132 


Bolgiun 


5 


u 


26 


54 


1/ 98 


Bulgaria 


0 


1/ 


8 


122 


155 


Canada 




14 




82 


96 


Cyprus 




2 


z / 


11 


40 


Czech . 


8 


2 


12 




28 


Dennark 


3 


/ 


19 


48 


77 


FRG 


125 


268 


156 


332 


00 1 


Finland 


6 


13 


10 


88 


117 


France 


14 


221 


J6 


« 


462 




30 




27 


g 


65 


Greece 


5 


7 


13 


41 


66 


Hungary 


12 


60 


10 


76 


158 


Iceland 


3 


, 3 


22 


47 


75 


Ireland 




2 




16 


18 


Italy 


29 


110 


42 


316 


497 


Luxejnbourcj 








4 


V 4 






I 




5 


6 


Netherlands 


3 


13 


15 


180 


2U 


Norway 


3 


9 


14 


€5 


•91 


Poland 


2 


14 




64 


80 


Portugal 


3 


•9 


63 


24 


99 


Roinania 




9 




29 


38 


Spain 


10 


5 


96 


43 


154 


Sweden 


2 


24 


34 


86 


.\46 


Switzerland 


3 


19 




18 


43 


Turkey 


10 


8 


31 


48 


97 


USSH 


8 


301 




33 


342 


U. Kingdon 


30 


380 


23 


515 


948 


Yugoslavia 


4 


7 




39 


50 


Total 


347 


1,585 


697 


2,645 


5,274 


Regionals 




5 




27 


32 






1,590 




2,672 


5,306 



1/ USI/. qu - stionaires listed Belgiun and Luxentourg jointly under Belgium 
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Ajdci iccxn 



Foreign 



Students 



Afghanistan 




Aloeria 




FiaJirain 




Bangladesh 




Bhutan 




Egypt 


2 


India 


9 


Iran 




Israel 


2 


Jordan 


2 


Kuwait 




Lebanon 




Morocco 


1 


Nepal 


1 


Qatar 




Orian 




Pakistan 


2 


S. Arabia 


1 


Sri LanXa 


1 


Syria 


4 


Tunisia 




UAE 




W.BanK/G£za 




Yenen 


1 


Totals 


26 


Regional 





2 
1 
3 

54 
603 

23 
21 



Students 


Others 


Total 


3 




3 


1 


5 


8 


1 


3 


5 


Qt 
9J 


14 


110 


3 




3 


0 Jo 


48 


942 


62 


266 


940 




2 


3 


15 


119 


159 


67 


46 


136 


4 


4 


21 


7 


28 


39 


20 


236 


212 


15 


399 




4 


4 




3 


10 


40 


45 


208 




3 


14 


93 


11 


110 


97 


22 


126 


■ 88 


11 


161 




1 


1 


19 


10 


30 


334 


6 


378 


2,026 


666 


4,018 




53 


65 




719 


4,083 
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ERIC 



75 



East Asia Anccican Foreign 

Pacific 

Students Others Students Others 

Australia 2 lOG 12 105 



Bucnu 

Cook Is. 6 



6 



Fi:ji 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia 10 21 443 , 32 



11,3 3 12 

1 28 



Japan 23 370 51 623 

Kiribati H 
N Korea 1 1 



Malaysia 



76 8 17 



Micronesia 76 6 

New Zealand 3 34 11 • 65 

Papua-New G. 2 19 3 8 

PR China 2 183 8 218 

"Philifpines 4 . 406 203 38 

Singapore 4 13 '12 

Solonon Is. 51 < 



Taiwan 



74 11 18 



Thailand -2 204 81 41 

Tonga 1 59 

Tuvalu 18 

W. Samoa 36 1 

S. Korea 3 37 75 49 

Total 52 1,966 943 1,278 



Regional 



10 

1,288 
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ERIC 



76 



Arner lea 




Arn.'rican 




Foreign 






Students 


Others 


StudentG 


Other E 


Total 


Argent ina 


1 


14 


29 


60 


104 


Bahar.ui: 


1 


1 




2 


4 






1/1C4 


12 


16 


192 


BeliZ'j 




^7 


3 


6 


66 


Bolivia 


-) 


2 


38 


7 


49 


Brazil 


12 


69 


129 


118 


348 


Chile 


5 


16 


23 


32 


76 


ColoDbia 


3 


14 


114 


32 


163 


Antigua 






4 




4 


Costa Rica 


1 


147 


47 


19 


214 


Dorinica 






3 




3 


Don. Rep. 


1 


.155 


56 


15 


227 


Ecuador 


4 


397 


59 


12 


472 


El Salvador 






29 


9 


38 


Fr. Antilles 




• 2 






2 


Neth. Antilles 




1 




1 


Guateinala 






38 


13 


51 


Guyana 


1 




27 


4 


32 


Haiti 






41 


12 


53 


Br. W. Indies 




1 




1 


Honduras 




213 


. 119 


19 


351 


Jaraica 


1 


.91 


51 


19 


162 


Mexico 


9 


94 


80 


59 


242 


Nicaragua 






63 


8 


71 


Panama 


2 




83 


14 


99 


Paraguay 




162 


13 


11 


186 


Peru 


12 


29 


119 


31 


191 


Surincine 


1 




3 


6 


10 


TrinJiTobago 




1 


11 


4 


16 


Monserrat 






3 




3 


Uruguay 




6 


17 


13 


36 


Venezuela 


1 


42 


14 


59 


116 


St.Kitts&lIevis 




5 




5 


St. Lucia 






4 




4 


St. Vincent 






2 




2 


Total 


57 


1,696 


1,238 


600 


3,591 



1/ Peace Corps quest ionar ires listed Barbados, Antigua, Anguilla, Doninica, 
Grenadar Monserrat, St. Kitts/Hevis, St. Lucia and St. Vincents under Barbados 



Africa Ancricw) 

students Others 









Benin 




50 


Bo t S WtUl 3 




94 


Burund i 




\ 


CojTiCi oon 




113 








Pont- AF R 




65 


Chad 










2 


D j loout 1 


















Gdbon 




02 


Gainbid 




43 


Ghana 




143 


Guinea 




86 


Gulnea/Blss. 


1 




Ivory Coast 




2 


Kenya 


1 


^^A^ 


Lesotho 


1 


QA 

?*i 


Liberia 




180 


Malagasy R. 




1 


Malawi 




.53 


Mali 




61 


Mauritania 




55 


Mauritius 


1 




Niger 


1 


120 


Niger ia 


4 




Rwanda 




7 


S.ToneJJ'. 






Senegal 




105 


Sierra Leone 


2 


216 


Somalia 




1 


S. Africa 


3 


1 


Sudan 


1 


7 


Swaziland 




125 


Tanzania 


3 


C6 


Togo 


1 


129 


Uganda . 




1 


Upper Volta 


1 


79 


Zaire 


1 


262 


ZaiTt>ia 


1 


3 


ZiJnba]::Me 


2 


6 


Seychelles 




6 


Total 


31 


2,654 
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Foreign 



Students 


Others 


Total 


1 




1 


10 


2 


62 


220 


7 


321 


29 


12 


42 


69 


15 


197 


53 


1 


54 


1 


4 


70 


17 




17 


19 


9 


30 






1 


13 


3 


16 


74 




74 




7 


89 


45 


4 


92 


93 


22 


259 


18 


6 


110 


45 


1 


47 


35 


12 


49 


240 


22 


610 


100 


5 


200 


9Q 


39 


317 


16 


5 


22 


54 


11 


118 


87 


7 


155 


31 


2 


88 


4 


9 


14 


56 


2 


179 


28 


149 


235 


22 


18. 


47 




2 


2 


99 


26 


230 


32 


10 


260 


56 


17 


74 


242 


86 


332 


71 


12 


91 


92 


4 


221 


218 - 


30 


317 


44 


14 


188 


66 


20 


87 


37 


6 


123 


70 


27 


360 


38 


19 


61 


44 


22 


74 


2 


1 


9 


2,590 


670 


5,945 
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APPENDIX C 



U i- 'A Exchange P r : 



The exchar>je projtaius USIA administero fall into the following cateyories: 



1. Fulbriqnt PrcKjram 



The uest known of tiie exchanges supported by uSIA is the Pulbright or acadenic 
exchange program, which operates in 120 countries. Under the Pulbright 
program, nx>re them 5,400 scholarships are awarded each year to American 
students, teacners and scholars to study, teach and conduct research abroad, 
and to foreign nationals to engage in similar activities in Uie United States. 

There are several types of individual grants under the Pulbright progranu ?or 
exanple, more them 700 foreign scholars from 75 countries come to the United 
States every year to lecture aiKi conduct post-doctoral research in fields 
rangirjg from biosciences to coriparative literature. Similarly, soine 500 
American scholars and professionals are sent to 100 nations, generally for one 
academic year, to lecture and conduct research. Approximately 300 American 
pr^doctoral graduate students study abroad each year with eitlier full or 
partial support from the Pulbright program, and some 1,700 foreign graduate 
students are supported by Pulbright gremts at Anverican universities each 
ye^i . in addition, more tnan 150 elenentary and secondary scnool teacners are 
exchanged every year, principally between the United States and ^^stera 
European countries. 
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The presidentially awwlnted, twelv^meinber BOf.rd of Foreign Scholarships - 
e'jpcrvises the adminiatcation of the academic exciiange program, which is 
nwuwged by thQ Agency's Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. Fulbcight 
tixcnaryges contain other prograios for students, teachers and scholars, 
Iricluding tii« Hui>ert ii. Hunphrey Fellowship Program under which mid-career 
profeiistonals from Tnird World countries receive a year of specially designed 
graduate-level training at selected U.S. universities. Thes^ programs are 
adndnistered oii'J conducted by cooperating private institutions in support of 
Agency interests. USIA al?o sponsors a worldwide university linkage program. 

in 1982, J4A, in corouiiction wiUi tne Board of Foreign Scholarships and the 
confoconc? Xa-ii of A3wx:iated Research Councils, fomtsd an Advisory Panel on 
internatiofui educational EXcHan^je to suggest meaiis of strengthening the 
oxcnar>je pcoqra.iis. The Panel is made up of twelve prominent American 
cKiuc^tory, foandation executives and repiesentatives of tne private sector. 

2. r re^Hident's international Youth Ex change initiative 

in .^y 1362 Pre:Udent Ret^an announced tr.e international Youth Exchange 
iaiti3tiVo and naii^ed USIA Director Charles Z. Wick as his personal 
cep.-cV3entative to i.ple^v^nt the program. Tne initiative, is a seven-nation 
^er. iKuy.} bef^n the governn^nt and the private sector to Expand 
interna'-. o;u.l .>xchange.«5 of youi^ P^le ^5 - 19 years old. The initiative is 
iiJUiM ^ the tieiief tl;at tne exchange of young pecp.o from the so-called 
•Tj-r.of,:;o: .generation- is tne best itisurance for durable and lasting nutual 
ondoc^s ♦Ending,. 
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President Reayan has yiven this Initiative his personal at-t-r'ntion. ' ^ 
interest in it is high. He has said in a letter to P: ic Nakasone of 

japan: 

I know that you aiid i share the belief that the experience of our young 
pcxjple indeed shape our future world, i was ifr.ved when you were here in 
January by your description of the experience whicn your own dauynter had 
as an exchange student in the united States. That is what our initiative 
is all about — the turning of nations into individuals. 

The f ;rst stage of the program is designed to increase the number of youth 
r.xchaivges becween the united States and Canada, the Federal Republic of 
Gea^\my, France, Italy, the united Kingdom, and Japan from the current average 
of 5,000 a year to a total of 30,000 over the next three years. The 
ir.it.t^itive includes academic exchanges as well as short-term programs for 
ycjiij p£iOple in busiiiess, politics, labor and agriculture, all of which will 
feature hOi.iesliays. 

USIA viU fund part of the president's international Youth Exchange 
initiative,. but tile eventual size of the effort will depend on private! sector 
fcundii"ig. A President's Council for International Youth Exchange, made of 
corporate, foundation and academic leaders across the country has been formed 
to encourage\such private sector support. uSiA will provide grants to 
qualifying non-profit excnange organizations which have demonstrated 
experience and cOTpetence in selecting host families for foreign visitors and 
young people for overseas programs. 
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Citizens interetited in participating in U.S. programs by hosting a foreign = 
student, and young students interested in exchange programs should write for a 
free brochure to: 

Youth Excnancje 
PueDlo, Colorado 

3. Building U n lversity-to->University Linkages 

To strengthen the institutional linkages between Aiiiericein and fo^ ign 
onivorsities, USIA begaii a UniVersity-to-university Affiliation progrc twu 
years ago. rwenty-nine' awards were mad^ under this program in pY-1983. 
Itistitutions participating in the program assign facility or st^f abroid for 
teacning, or reaearcii inaintain that person on si^lary aoi r^jccive visiting 
faculty from their partner institution. USIA funds are us*2d for participant 
travel costs and inodest salary supplementvi. projects supp(7rted oy uSIA last a 
iTdnimum of two years and a maximum of three. Total grant amount is limited to 
.0 »: iiX»ro tnan 150,000, Key considerations for iiwards include the following: 

a. sound academic objectives and selection of fields of linkage; quality 
K of participants; and iflno^ative thrusts in educational exchanges; 

k b. true muf,: .jity of beneficial development and a clearly demonstrable ' 
rela*. »tween the series of indi^vidual exchanges and the Program's 
goal of institutional developn^ent; 
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c. potential for advancing the cultural and political understanding ofe 
the countries represented try the partnership institutions within the 
institutions themselves; 

d. likelihood that the partnership will continue after the conclusion of 
Uie USIA grant. 

4. Foreign Students in the united states 

After World War II there were approxiitetely 25,000 foreign students in the 
U.S. By 1960/Uiere were 50,000. The population has more than doubled every 
ten years since, although the growth rate in recent years has declined, in 
1981/82, the population was estimated at 326,300. In 1982/83, it w^3 
esti-.ated at 337,000. 

The MECEA of 1961 gave the U.S. Government authority for tne first time to 

p 

fund programs and services for foreign Students at the university level who d*^ 
snot receive U.S. Government grants. USIA's Student support Services Division, 
is the only U.S. Government off ice. dedicated primarily to t^e welfare of 
foreign students in the united States, whatever their source of ^nso».ship. 

The ratrc.v le for assisting foreign students is that many of them ireturn to 
positions of leadership and influence in their hr:oe countries. It is 
inportant that they not only have a worthwhile academiq, experience here but 
also a chance to broaden their uiiderstandinq about the U.S. • ^ 
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A network abroad to aOvl 'o iitudoatu ovoraoay about tiducationai cptoirr- , r 
in tie U.S. has been created since the early 6U3. Services ace oftyt*. , 
USIA overseas pouts, puibright Commissions, binationai cultural centers, 
Aiiv.,.ican libraries, and by private organizationu such as the 1 istituto oi 
international Education (HE) ,and the America-Mideasl; Educational and Training 
Services (AMIDEAJr). Sucii services are available in soji>e 300 cities around 
the world; altnough the range and quality of services vary greatly, 

Overbiias student advising is intended to assist prospective students in making 
their choices as to whether to pursue their education in the/tJ.S., and i£ so, 
at which o£ tne more than 3,000 U.S. institutions. Advis^fs serve irast 
country students as well as third country nationals. 

Experience nas indicated tnat the key to a successtul per-'onal experience and 
effective educational program £or foreign students rests on a va;iety o£ 
£uctors, such as appropriate academic placeinent, initial inprejsions, adeq-uate 
caiTpus programs and services (foreign student advJsing, English language 
programs, etc. ) , and opportunities to better understand American life and 
culture. Through grants-.! n-aid to a number of private organizations in 
international education, the Agency helps in developing programs and expertise 
a££ect the lives o£ foreign students in tho U.S. in a number of ways. 
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At ti\Q uainu tiino, ijsiA io in hho proceaa ot formalating new approachej and 
policies to eiicoarage American seiiio?' ociioiars to participate in the Pulbright 
program. These include: 



conaecutive yeara, to enable the beat and busiest scholars to devote 
quality time to their projects. 

— ■pool" grants: a rigorous national conpetition for the best American 
scholars, who will form a pool of grantees available for placement 
abroad for up to five years; this will permit scholars plenty of time 
to prepare themselves • une pulbright e:cperience; and 

— "clLUd" yraiJts: or collaborative research projects in wnich both 
American and foreign graatees are ac work on the same subject matter. 

6. American Studies 

The study of the culture and civilization of the United States is essential to 
the conduct of this nation's public diplomacy. The history of U.S. government 
interest in American studies dates from the original Fulbright Act of 1946. 
In the 1961 revision, the pulbright-Hays Act specif ic«illy authorizes the 
President "to foster American studies" in a variety of ways under the 
bupervir-ion of the Board of Foreign Scholar bi.ips. 



"aerial" grants: granto of tnr 



nths per year for three 
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A 196- ):':poa to tno Cuivjroua entitled ■American Studies Abroad* strortjly 
endorsed tlosteriiicj Ainen ::an studies throuyh the pulbriyht Projrain and tiie 
otivjr proyrojiuj of USIA. Since this time, USIA haa supported American studies 
abroad tnroujh groiity to academic institutions, development of American 
studies materials for overseas use, book publication and Fulbriyht grants co 
botii American and tufjiyn specialists in the discipline. 

7 . International Visitors 

Each year uSIA invites approximately 4,000 foreign leaders in such fields as 
govei'i^ment , labor, mass media, science and education to the United States to 
participate in the International visitor Prograjn, generally for periods of up 
to 30 days. Aoout nulf of these visitors come to the United States at t.. ir 
own or tlieir governments' expense, w.iile >:he remaining half are fully or 
txirtiaily funded by USIA. About one-third of those receiving grants 
participate in group projects on sucn topics as economics, television and 
radio, education, foreign policy, comnunications, etc. The otneL's have 
ndi VI dually tailored programs. Arrangements for visi cora* programs are inade 
by USIA . nd several orgajuzations under contract to the Agency. Local program 
Li;:rapyement& are coordinated tnrough hundreds of local orgajuzationa involving 
niu/e tn-aH ?»:)0,000 American volunteers, l^any of these organizations are 
memDers of the [Rational Council for international Visitors. Forty- four people 
who have participated .\n the International Visitor Program over the years now 
sit as Jeads of State oc gove'/jnent in councries around tiie world. 
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0. Priv ate se:tof .i'rutjtaiM 

TO n«et tue dual chailenyos -f projoctlng American society abroad and o£ 
expanding its resources, USIA ha. a lc<jlslative .Mndate to encourage the 
assistance of the private sector in carrylrvj out its worK. Cons^uently, USIA 
continues its long established projr^n assistance and grants to private sector 
organizations avolvod in tne international exchaivje of persons. 

in addition, the Agency is warki.>3 with a nunu^r of advisory co«ittees of 
private citizens to provide advice and assistance in such areas as new 
directions for the Agency, books and libraries, radio programing and radio 
engineer iivj. 



9. East-West Center 

The Agency serves a liaison function with the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange L Tween East and West in Hawaii. Thi, autonomous 
instu.Mon of learning for .^^ricans and for the peoples oc Asia and the 
pacific pro„«tes understanding tnrough cooperacive p. ^ra s of research, study 
and traininb 
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The Diminished ]lolc of U.S. Books Abroad 
A Kcnori on DlntUMiiin*. *1 the l.ihmry of C -onKTCsi 

I'luCn irt ffir thr liitoh 



hunks .Ui- i sHj'iUi.il UiKK 'lii " 
(tilliii.il ilr\i'lii|»mi'iil .mil in r.i nu; ■j.iuy mtnii.i 
lum.ilimilrisl.miliuK Vii mh' < mid I'M >:k m' 
l).is Ki< ii .1 siKinli. .iiMhilmi'. ..tui-ni ibui'i 1 S. 

Ml! ,1m' j>.nt . '1 Ainnuan , .i!>- 
liO.fM ami ilif Ai.uMii.ii) ^ nit I'. S. hook 

CXpDIl!. llilVC (llUppCll, ''■ ■ K'*^' 

eriuuciual <nKi»tn/.aiuh ' » 

l>iK)k<U-M'l<>pnuMUh.ivr.' l,.,S. Inlor- 

luaiioii AKriuy\li:SI\ .ng proKnm. 

to ♦ioo.ooo III I. ' "^^-f \^\^ 

hraricsininrciKiinKinulr^luiJ..-' ''•ic<l— Ivnin 
lH2iii l%i^io m ... r...- lUis>i"u..unn.(lcstnbccl 
,n .» "book ( riM^" ill ihr ( ..-nii i l- -, ,l,c iDok s (A.S. /n- 
,rMMnc;.uj//f«"A rn'K^"" Mtc.iasanuisc 
lov .Uarni l.v fori i. ..ului Ruluird N. ^aid- 
ucvinh.s.nud. m-Hmv, •■ '^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of hlcaV'inilH >!.in b'." , ..^f of ihcVj-u' y<;rA Tim^ 
\/ni:(i:.rir Aiut Cniuliier asscrtett lliat llic 

Aninican Govr- . u'-i relative ncKl^t of ils over- 
sea?, cduaiiion. ' aiitl tultiiral proRfanis denies *our 
foreign policv one of our Kfcaicsi sources of strength 
as a nation-our sys.em of higher educauon and our 
nhiransiittuliiire." 

I asi yeai. tlic Center for the Book, in cooperation 
sviih the Iniernaiional Division oi the Association of 
American Fuhlislierv toniniissic ned pubhshmg con- 
Miliatii Curtis O. lU-nianiin to make a aetailed invcs- 
iiK.aion of the l.h.riuK role t.S. books in 
developing countries and tO'.ugKestwaysofsloppniK 
this drcliiic. A small committee that included two 
members of the Center for ihe Book's Natioiial Ad- 
visory Bo.ird. Leo N- Albert of Prentice-HalUnlcr- 
naiional and Richard D. Moore of the LSIA (now 
retired), served as advisors. 

On the morning of April 1 1 . a preliminary version 
of Mr. Bcnjaniin's report .is discussed at the Library 
of Congress among pol^: ni-rs. librarians, and Gov- 
ernniem officials. Special guests at the svmposium 
included members of the t'SIA Book .ind Library 
Advisory Commitlee, which consists of representa- 
tives from the publishing, library . and academic com- 
niiinilies. I he Cetiler for the Book was the host at the 
(oiuniilitr'saficrnnonnueiiiiKal the Library. 

1 his 1 t-mn t smtun.iri/es major pomis m the Beuia- 
,„„i M I'u.i ami sevi-taln; the priiuiiul ((mcerus ol 



dirUSlAB.K.V nulL.ln.uv .dv»N.,.y( mnm' '•«■ I' 

nuphasi/eslln i<m thcmml ilie .l.iy s di,i iis^ 

sioiis; the need lor irncvvrd u i oumtimi. on th.- pa' i 
ol iM.lii the private sector ai ' the t ' S. (.(»vr. nmeut 
ot the impoiiatui' <>t lx'"k> as keys to cu una 
developmeiii. ca .Ivsts to trade, ami unparalleled 
ambassadors of AiiUi icaii c.liicaiioii and ciiliui c. 

U.S.llookiiVuinfvfh()mi;Countrifx 

Curtis G. Beiiiaiuiti s report, tentatively ciuillc<t 
" Tlie Diminishini^ Hole of U.S. B.K)ks iu Developing 
Coinuries." cxaijmies 
several topics, including 
the state of U.S. book ex- 
ports, ilic influence <>f 
multinational publishing, 
the impact of English- 
language puMishing in 
continental Lurupc. CS. 
book assistance pro- 
grams, past and present, 
book assistance programs 
of other countries, and 
deterrents to U.S. book 
exporting. Four jiaiistical 
CurtuCflmjamm tables, presented as ap- 

pendixes, irate the ex- 
port of U.S. books by types from IQT'lthrough 1980; 
expenditures of the U.S. Government s Intcrna- 
timia! Media Guarantee Program or 1949-68, 
distribution of books and journals by the Asia Foun- 
datiL.i in 1954-81; and translations aiic^ P^^''"/'""* 
oftheUSIAbook program from 19d1 through 1980. 
Mr. Benjamin's general conclusion is that a greater 
national effort" to fulfill the dire need Jor U .S. books 
in less developed countries is imperative, for reasons 
"both of societal morality and of enlightened self- 
interest." Somehow American policymakers trqist 
be shown that the U.S. book abroad is far more than 
an ordinary commercial commodity— that it is. m 
fact in the vanguard of all our batdes to improve our 
nation's present position and its future : lu^ons with 
all countries of the worUl." 

. The first tworliaptersoftheBeniai..m report were 
published in the April ^9 issue of I'ublnhrr^ \Urk y 
Lnder the title "U.S, Book Sales Overseas: An Kblmig 
Tide." Speculating about the reasons Jor the decluie. 
Mr Heiiiauiin noted that bonk exports, for all their 
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hiiill-iii iiiuiiisu v;iliii's, .lie umHv "vny snuill 
j«)i.iH)('>" ill ilic umunodiiy-valiic m.iIc oI touil U.S. 
fX|MHis. ii( ( oniuin^ in ii.'(i".u yens lor only 0.23- 
O.'ili piKciii »)| i\\c un;il vuluc ol nil toiniiicMliiy ex-' 
j)()i is. No wonder, hi- .surmises, ihai si) (cw leaders in 
indnsii V .ind Ciovrrnnicni "have .sln)u'n real and last* 
iii^ iniei esi in ihe naiional inii)orlat»ce ol'the book as 
an e\|)ori iDHiinodiiy." Anieritan l)ook ptiblisiiers, 
he iiof . ' hy and lar^e have ihcnrelves lo hlainc tor 
die h>\v in)siii(m oT ilieir pnxhu l in ihe real srale of 
iiaiii>ii,il, impDi ian<e." I'ew oj diein have heen .scri- 
on>lv (OiKt'iiieil ahont ihe stiite oi the .American 
h'.)i>k inlei iMlioiially, iluis lODlrihnlin^' to ihe loss of 
r..S. (ioviTiunenj .su|)|M)rl ihal hook publi.shiiif^ en- 
joveil in die J'.H)(>.s. OlhiT leading iiaiions. jjarlicu- 
lai Iv lii eai Hi iiaiii, Fram e, and ihe Soviet Union, 
"iiave losi III) lime in dieir elioris lo Hll die l/oi)k f^aps 
Weh.ivelel l oi)ei)." 

The eNi)aii.sive presence ol' die Soviel Union in 
intei rialii>iial piiMisliin^ and ihe efleclive hook pro- 
^raiiLs ofdic Uiiii.sh Ooveniineiit were lo[)ie.s of con- 
sideiahle iiileiesi lo .synipD.siiim parlieipanls. The 
Uiiileil .Siaies lioes nni tome olf well in comjjarison 
vviili eiiliir nation. For example, in 1979, ihe Soviet 
I'liioii prodiKed more diaii H7 million l>ooks iraiis- 
laieit inio various lan^iia^es. iiichidiiig English. In 
ihi- >.iiii(' vc.ir. die I'.SIA, under ils liaii.shilion pro- 
gram, puhlished (i'Jri.DDl) vohniies. The Hrilisli have 
alvvavs re(i)f;ni/ed ihai "irade Ibllows die hook." In 
lU.S'J. ilie Hiilish Cloveriinieiil fii\ided ihe publira- 
lioii ot I .H(K>.0()(t FiiHlislidaiimia>5eiexil)Ooksfor dis- 
irihniiini ihroiif^honi die 1 liinl World. Their 8*1 
lihiaiics. lodiu'il around ihe j^lohe, house 1,700,000 
hooks — iwid' as many a.s aie housed in USIA 
lihiarirs. 

i low (an die dec line ol llie U.S. hook abroad he rtV, 
'eiscdr In his repoil. Mr.. Henjaniin<i)roi)oses die 
(leauon of a iion| rol'ii. pi iv;iiely Mii)pi)rled organi- 
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"SICAJ-IBnARIES 




zaiion iliai would opcraie under a liile such as "Na- 
iional Coalilion on Books for Developing Counlries" 
and would exisi lo bolsier American book aciiviii<*s 
overseas. This jjrivaie organizaiion, "which should 
function as closely as possible lo die uperaiing pai- 
lern of die Brilish Council," would bp funded by 
membership fees, privaic coniribmions, and income 
from coniracied services, the laiicr including specific 
projecis and programs eonlraeicd wilh ihe U.S. Gov- 
ermneni. Mr. Ucnjamin's proposal was discussed ai 
lengih, along wilh iwo aliernale suggcs'ions from 
symposium parlieipanls: (i)lhc formalion of a 
shared publidprlvaie sccior organizaiion or perhaps 
a new Governnieni-sponsored organizaiion lo 
accomplish ihe same objecdves, and (2) insicad of 
creating a new organizaiion, concenlralion on reviv- 
ing and strenglhening USIA Iwok programs for de- 
velopingcouniries. 

USIA Book arid Libraiy Pro^avL\ 

Rcalizanon ihai ihc hook and library programs of 
ilie USIA had been re<hitcd drasdeally since ihemid- 
19S0s led USIA official.s, in 1982, lo approve new 
policies aimed at "stemming this decline, improving 
the use of books in USIA activities, and broadening 
the distribution of Anierit aii i>ooks." In a letter pub- 
hshed in the October 1982 issue of aSM World, USIA 
director Charles Z. Wick explained that the new 
statements "ileclare that USIA bmik and library poli- 
cies artf'in the national interest and will be upgraded 
as resources becomt availa()le." Bof)ks, he noted/hati 
four special advantages as effective vehicles for the 
international exchange of ideas; they are unique in 
the ihoroKgbnrjss and depth of their treatment of 
complex subjects, they are lasting and easily accessi- 
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CHART 4 

USICA BUOK TRANSLATION PROGRAM 
VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 1BS3-1031 




ways iluii L'SIA's iremciulously successful ladder 
book (lislribuiion {jrogram, (lisconiinuetl m 19b7, 
luielii be t esiored. Commiuee member James h. 
1 ytins. viceijresidemof Universiiy I'ress of America, 
and Don McN^'il. cliicf. USIA book programs, rc- 
i)oncd ()n ihc si:iiusof USIA's program for donatmg 
bodks lo dcvelojjing couniries and idenidied four 
pbsiailcs inlnbiiing iis expansion: {\)ihc curreni 
VS. VAX suuciurc. winch encQurages publishers lo 
shred I aiher ih;m donate books: (2) ihe lack of Gov- 
crnmeni or j)! ivaie secinr funding for iransi)oriaiion 
i-osis; 0) ihe lear on ihe i):ir. of some juibhshers that 
iloiKitcd books will diminish ibcir markeis for sales; 
and (1) ihc lack of a satisfaciory meihod for screen- 
ing <lonaied lilies. 

The meeting concluded wiih gen.«ral commenis 
IVdui (;ny Brown, director of USIA's Office of Cul- 



ble lo all wilhoul s|>t'i ial eiinipmeiil. ihey can be pre- 
cise ly selei leil lo meel ihc needs of a speed u: audi- 
ence or iniliviiliKil ai a u.odcsi cosi. ami l><H)k and 
library acliviiies arc ofien welcome in societies where 
oilier't'SlA !)ro«ratmnhig is suspect or prohibueil. 

.\inbassad*or Wick's Inleiilitm lo reverse- the ilown- 
ward trenil n, L'SIA book ami library proKrams is 
crhoeil in llic M^'^^i? lie(>art ofthe Uititeil SUttes AdviMny 
(:um.nhswn an VubUc Diplvmocy. which incliiiies charts 
(see above) demonstrating? the drop m the immbc-r o! 
rslA (lormerly USICIA) libraries in I95-J-H1 and in 
tiie niimbc-r of volumes published in the i>^^^;»■y'» 
biKjk translation pro^jram from lOS^ihrou^jh IJHl. 

Meeting at ihe Library of Congress on the altei- 
iiooii of April 1 l.the USIA Book ami Library Advis- 
ory Ciiumittee exchanged viewsaboiit the niornuig s 
ilisciissioii of the Beiiianiiii report. Chairman Paul 
FelTer, jjiesident of the exporting firm of Feller & 
Simons, reiterated his opinion thai Aiuerii aii pub- 
lishers ought to work in p;»rtiiershii) with. the U.S.- 
Government, and partii iilarly with the L'SlA. to 
siinuilate book and library prograhis abroail. Mr 
Keffer explained that promotion of such a)oi)era"on 
inileed wixs oue t)r the reasons why the US LA llook 
and Library Advisory Coniiiiitiee was establisheil last 
year. In atlditiou to reviewing the agency's i)rogr;»nis. 
ihecoiuiiiittcT isexpc-cleil tosuggesi ivays ol conihni- 
ing private am! pnbHc efforts to sirengthen Ameri- 
can lH)oks overseas, 

William Lt)f(piisl of the U.S. Department of C.iuu- 
m-Tce briefeil committee members about trends m 
U.S. l><)ok exports, which led to a iliscussiun abiuit ' 




Lfo Mlxrt. ThtodoTt Walitr. and Paul Fr/frr 

tnial Centers a: ..esources and the agenc7*s princi- 
pal representative oii the Book and Library Advisory 
Conniiitlee. He explained that three factors contrib- 
ute to the formation of L'SlA's education/cultural 
prograiT, priorities: Congressional action on the 
L'SIA hmlget (which totaled S588 million in fiscal 
y?ar the current a<lniinistration"s prtormes. 

ami previous budget conuuitnieiits. Currently, there 
is strong iiitere.st in strengthening the Ixjok an<l li- 
brary programs, but this interest is oversliadoweo by 
other projecL roniuiitnients. Without a strong coii- 
stitueiicv to champion them, the book and library 
programs are easy targets for budget and i)rogram 

(lUS- , , ■ , 

In response to a question baseil on the morning s 
discussion. Dr. Brown compared British. French, 
ami Ameriran participation in overseaS;mformation 
aud < ultural activities. He pointed out that the British 
emphasize their book |)rograms, as evidenced by 
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iheir stronjj participaiion in ihc annual Frankfurl 
hook Fair, and Uial ihe French emphasize proMo- 
lion of ihe French htnguage ihrough language l*ich- 
ing programs ;tn(l b«ok cxporis. The UGIA 
emphasizes ediicaiional and cullural exchanges, 
which minihei ti.OOO to 7,000 annually. Yei ihe ovcr- 
scAs L'SIA lilH-aries, even as ihey currcnlly e'xisl, cir- 
culate abom (),()0U volumes ihroughoul Oie world 
e;ii Inlay. 

Parlicipanls 

/if r> (UuH '.t<n^iitta>iL\ 
Kolitti t. haeiiuJi, vue prc\idcm ot nurkciiiig, McGraw Hill In- 

.V uani)n.«l Brmk (■.nI^^\mv 
(.l^rtu^■.. Brtijamiii. plil>li>liingtnniulum 

Siniuti Miilurl Bci\ic. tlircttor. Harper & Row Publiihcri. and 

ih.iir, Njtioiijl Aiivuorv Boiird. Center Tor the Book 
.AlexrfiuterJ. Durlte, Jr. . pre»ident. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Mark Carroll, thici, Pmreiiional Puhlicationi, National Pat k Ser- 
ine 

Nicholas il. C:hantile*. vite president. Tim ei Mirror International. 

I he 'l'inie\ Mirror (^>nipanV 
Rf>lwrt Krase.tiiiisuhaiK 

Margaret Haiiti>;i. diicitoi. (iovernn^ent Polity Development. 
CBji.tiK. 

Rithard KoHler, exetuti^cttirettor. American Aiiotiation of Uni- 

NVillian* L()rtjui\t. iiidu\trv \peti4li1t. Bureau of Industrial 

Kt(innniit\. I'.S Departnientnf Commerce 
John B. Putnam, pttbli^liiiigioinultant 
DjiusT Sniitli. )i ,.trnstihant. I'rinietnit. N'ewjer\ey 
S.iiitidia L. Sniitii. AsuKi.iliim Arieritan Puhl:iher\ 
Iheiwhiic W.ilkr. cyi-ctittvr dircttnr. t'.S. Senate Democratic 

I eadi'tslupdirtlL' 



Sttintula /Juurpn (Mtmti p<iTtui(>(tnl\ in (A/ i>m/)mii(r.j 
on "Tht lim\m\hr,i Haltuf V S lhwk\AhuHui " Thoyrpm- 
■ rtn indudrd (at ihr lablr in thr (virgroufid, front lu hmk} 
(Turin ('> t\tn)amm, John Y. CoU. <ind l.fo A'htrt; 
(barkf^outui, Itft to iif^ht) Nuhitltu (,. Cfuintiin. DunnU 
Aff.Vfi/. Jiihn S. HohlmK. AlrxandrT J. Hurkr, (vui ]amt\ 
l.ytnu. 



W. Bradford Wiley, chairjohn Wiley & Sonv Inc. 
Harvey J: Winter, director. Office of BuiineH Practice!. U.S. De- 
partmentofState.' 

Ubrarf ofCongrril Staff: 

Nancy Bush, information officer 

MariannaTax Choldin.vliitingKholar, Center forthe Book 

John Y.Cole, executive director, Center forthe Book 

Lewis I. Flacks, international copyright ofOcer 

Clara Lovett, chief, Eu ropean Division 

Carol Nemeyer, Associate Librarian for National Programs 

VSIA Book and Library AdvunryCommtUr: 

Paul Feffer, chair and president, FefferlkSimnni,Inc. 

Leo Albert, chairman of the Board. Prentice-Hall International 

Walter Berns, resident scholar, American Enterprise Institu;.* for 

Public Policy Research 
George Carey, pf^ofessor, Georgetown University 
Raymond Englun, vice president. Ethics and Public Policy Center 
M . Stanton Evans, Washington, D.C. 
Jamei Lyons, \ke president, Univerlity Press of America 
Anne-Mathews, piofelsor, Gviduate School of Libntrtansliip and 

Information Management, Univerlity of Denver 
John 5. Robling,viie president, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

I'SfASlaff: 

Mariada Bourgin, prograrr officer. Office of Private Se. tor Pro- 
grams 

GuyS. Brown, director. Office of Cultural Centers and Resources 

l>onald Hausrath,libraryprog ram officer 

Ann Martin, actingchief. Bibliographic Division 

Barbara Merello, American republics area representative 
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Append Lx J\ 



nnaional Summaries of So viet B loc: and u 3. Gover nment - Sponoored 
^-^^T^iyH^^ count r 103 
oTliTinch Comparable Data Are Available ^ 



Regio n 

AFRICA - Totals 
for 44 Countries: 

AMERICAN Ri^P UBLjCS - 
Totals for 25 Countries; 

EAST ASIA - Totals 
for 6 Countries: 

HOffTH AFR ICA f NEAR EAST 
& SOUTH ASIA - Totals 
for 25 Countries: 

TOTALS: 



Soviet Bloc 
30560 
6885 
15 

38200 
75660 



U.S. Gov^t . 
2368 
1360 
908 

2317 
6953 



* Figures represent totals for these years: U.S. 
Soviet B. oc - 198 1 



1982; 
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Mr. Simon. Our final witness is Dr. Barbara Burn, director of in- 
ternational programs, the University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
and former president of the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs, but I think of her in another capacity; that is, she di- 
rected the staff of the President's Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guages and International Studies and did a auperb job at that. It is 
a pleasure to welcome an old friend here, Barbara Burn. 

STATEMENT OP BARBARA BURN, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS, UNIVERSITY OP MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, AND 
FORMER PRESIDENT OP THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP FOR- 
EIGN STUDENT AFFAIRS 

Dr. Burn. You took the words out of my mouth. 1 way going to 
say it is a special privilege and pk'asure for me to testify in the 
subcommittee chaired by my friend. Congressman Paul Simon and 
a former colleague with the President's Commission. 

I am here speaking on behalf of the National Association for For- 
eign Student Affairs, which is the principal professional association 
in this country concerned v.'ith the international exchange of stu- 
dents and scholars. It represents 1,600 academic institutions and 
other organizations and over 5,000 professionals and volunteers. 

I think the case has already beon very well made by my col- 
leagues on the importance of international excljange. I would add 
to this that I think international e>: changes of ^udents and schol- 
ars are essential if our colleges and universities are going to be not 
only regional and national centers, but international— and I would 
used the word "internationalized.'' If they are to meet the chal- 
lenges we are all discussing here, I think that we have to have 
much more effective and strengthened exchanges of students and 
scholars with other countries, 

I am going to focus on some of the barriers standing in the way 
of international exchanges of students and scholars, and I will take 
first the matter of American students who study abroad. 

According to the excellent report put out annually by the Insti- 
tute of International Education, approximately 30,000 American 
students study abroad in programs which arc sponsored by Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

According to my estimates — and I attempted to dig into this with 
some vigor— maybe as many as 75,000 American students study 
abroad each year. But even taking that number, this is less than 1 
percent of the total enrollments in American higher education, a 
really shocking figure considering our need for stronger interna- 
tional competence, which Dr, Trowbridge just mentioned. 

The barriers to study abroad: The first is, of course, financial. Al- 
though students are eligible when they go abroad in approved pro- 
grams for Federal financial aid, they can't take their work study 
awards. It would' be oxtremely helpful if some modifications couid 
be made so that some other type of assistance could compensate for 
their not having the work study. This keeps many students at 
home and some of our most qualified stiidents, whose pockjtbooks 
may not match their aspirations and abilities, 

I certainly don't have to go into detail on another deterrent to 
study abroad and to students thinking of studying abroad, which is 
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lack of foreif,'n luiH^uafje skills. As the chairman has mentioned m 
more than one situation where I have heard him speak, beginiung 
French doesi:'t gr^ you very far in France. ; 

Another detei.-K^t is most students who do go abroad, are not 
able to go to countries other than Western Europe; 80 or even 80 
percent of the American students who study abroad are gomg to 
Western Europe. Considering the importance of the Third World/ 
developing world/ r\onwesteru world, it was shocking that do few of 
our students are i^oing lO these countries for study. 

Specific barriers prevent their going to the nonwestern and de- 
veloping world. It is not only the language skills, but it is a ques- 
tion of high travel costs, it is lack of program support structures in 
tb United States and abroad, and it is the inability of host country 
educational systems to accommodate our students. 

I just was reading a report on Commonwealth student exchange, 
the British Commonwealth. Moie and more there are deterrents 
within that system for students within the system, and even higher 
deterrents for American students going to Commonwealth coun- 
tries and to Third World countries. 

If we are going to have cost effective, study abroad programs in 
the developing world, in the nonwestern world, what is needed is a 
combination of government and institutional resources. ^ 

In some of these matters minor revision of titles IV andl Vl ot the 
Higher Education Act could significantly assist in expanding study 
abroad opportunities. For example, title VI should be expanded, m 
my view to allow grants for the development of undergraduate 
study abroad programs, especially in the nonwestern and develop- 
ing countries— these title VI centers focus on— and should provide 
funding for training professionals in the study abroad field, both in 
the United States and abroad, and for research and development of 
the informational resources we need to encourage more study 

^^Tuming now to the other side of the exchange process, different 
kinds of obstacles prevent qualified foreign students from enrolling 
in our colleges and universities and have a detrimental impact on 
the experience of many of the students who do come to this coun- 

^^We^have^a tremendous stake in the talents and prospects for 
leadership of the foreign students in this country. Their skills and 
knowledge will play a major role in the development of their home 
countries. Very important to all this is the contacts they make. 
The knowledge they gain of American society will certainly be a 
factor in shaping opinion about the United States in their home- 

^^The deterrents to foreign students coming here: First, lack of in^ 
formation about American education and how one gets admitted to 
a college or university. The overseas U.S. advising and resource 
centers sponsored by the U.S. Information Agency do a tremendous 
job. I understand that they respond to more than 600,000 students 
making inquiries on American higher education and related mat- 
ters but, even so, they cannot meet the demand. 

A second problem obviously is finance, wh jh my colleagues have 
referred to. I, therefore, will not go into t> at. 
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While the basic ai'a'Jeinic programa Ibrcign students receive in 
this country are certainly among the finest in the world, what 
needs more attention in the view of NAFSA is to help foreign stu- 
dents see the applicability of the knowledge and skills they acquire 
here to ho/ne country. 

NAFSA's cooperative projects grant program funded by USIA 
supports campus-based pi ejects in this area, but more effort in this 
field vj needed. NAFSA also collaborates with the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to define the special educational needn of 
students from developing countries and help respond to them. 
More, again, is needed here. 

More effort should be undertaken to bring foreign students into 
contact with the social and cultural fabric of our mstitutions and 
communities. We all know that this kind of integration into our 
communities doesn't hap/>»m automatically, and when it does not, if 
Mr. Andropov had cowe Eureka College in Illinois and had lan- 
guished all alone in hi.^ ». nnd nobody brought him out to speak 
at the local Rotary Cluu .>\ to be involved and to learn more about 
the commimity, it might not make no much difference that he had 
studied at Eureka College. 

NAFSA has programs here to try to involve students more m the 
community, to educate them about American life, to enable the for- 
eign students to be an educational resource for Americans. More is 
needed here as well. 

Since over 95 percent of t'la students in this country are not Gov; 
ernmen sponsored, we thiuk it makes a great deal of sense for the 
Federal Government to r<K l.e the small additional investment 
needer '.o assist the foreign : udents to ent r more into the life of 
our coirnn^-:Hties and^ contri ^ to them. 

My fmai point relates to r ;nt developments with respect to re- 
strictions m foreign students coming to ^his country. There is 
grave cr ^rn within NAFSA and within ou colleges and universi- 
ties on u > burgeoning of Governnfient restrictions and regulation^ 
relating cr: student and scholar visa arrangements 

Over the years, this problem has gro^vu in mc .nitude, and just 
as of August X new and yet more buvdens'^^^e regulations ^vent into 
effect. The paperwork involved in respors.nf to the requirements 
of immigration t9kes an enormous amount of time which should, 
we think, be spent on assisting the students, rather than processing 
the papers. It is also expensive. A' the University of Minnesota 
they estimate the staff time requiie'i anc? other related coste in re- 
sponding to the new regulations A' immigration \s close to $60,000. 

I thinK a very important a;pecc of this, Mr. Chairman, is that as 
the students have come und'^r tighter control and scrutiny, their 
impressions of the United States aa a free and open society have 
suffered. They have questions. Our foreign students and scholars 
are a needlessly overregulated grou^- is not in the national inter- 
est that they be so regulated. 

To summarize, increased resourc'^L are needed to mform and 
advise prospective students abroaii to fund a study in the United 
States for more highly qualifit ^ foreigr students, to increase the 
outreach of proven educational enrich^r programs. 

Title VI centers might be looked i>— they have not so far, I 
think— to apply their expertise to help i^neet the special needs of 
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roroigii HiudoniH who are coming IVom those parts of the world 
which arc the Tocuh of the dilTererit title VI area centers, and 
indeed to perhaps include the presence of foreign stud^mts (rom 
those regions as part of the teaching resources and whal they do. 

As I hope my testimony has indicated, NAFSA— and I personally 
and professionally— 300 exchanges as vital to our national inter- 
ests. Tliere are roadblocks in the way to expanding international 
\educational exchanges. Some of tho roadblocks can be removed 
with relatively minor changes in legislation and regulations, I am 
delighted that this subcommittee is concerned with these matters 
and hope that some favorable results will be coming out of this. 

Thank you, 

' Mr. Simon. We thank you, also, 
[The prepared statement of Dr, Barbara B. Burn follows:] 

PiiKPAUKi) Statkmknt ok Du. Bahuaka B. Burn, Rki'iucskntinc. tiIk National 
Association I'ou Foiikign Studknt Afkaiius* 

(iiven America 8 place in today's world, for our colleges and universities to serve 
as rt'Kional or even nutonal centers of learning is simply not enough. If they aro 
L'oing to meet our pressing national needs, they must be international centers for 
teaching, scholarship, nm\ res^mrch. To build an American capabihty to comprehend 
and communicate with other cultures, to establish strong bonds with the futur') 
leadership of other nations, to maintain our economic competitiveness in world mar- 
kets, to further the advancement of science and technology— all of these and other 
pressing goals require our postsecondary institutions to function as world centers ol 
advanced learning. Thia can only be achieved by means of vital and effective ex- 
change linkages with students and scholars of other nations We must, there ore, 
carefully identify and remove barriers standing in the way of the international ex- 
change of students and scholars in pursuit of these vital goals. _ 

Since the roadblockti we encounter in sending our students abroad ditler consiuer- 
ably from those found in bringing international students to our canipuses, 1 will 
deal with each sid'j of Vhe exchange process separately, even though the process is, 
or ought to be, an esspntially reciprocal activity. . . , , 

Each year approximately 30,000 U.S. students participate in study abroad pro- 
grams sponsored by our colleges and universities. A considerable but unknown addi- 
tional number attend programs sponsored by other types of institutions, enroll inde- 
pendently in foreign institutions, and participate in informal institution-to-institu- 
tion exchanges. All in all, we can roughly estimate (since we lack vital data to com- 
pile a complete picture) that over 75,000 U.S. students at the postsecondary level 
study abroad annually. Since over 11 million students are enrolled in our colleges 
and universities, this means less thm 1 percent of our . students study abroad each 
year. Considering our need for stronger international competencies, this number is 
shockingly low. Several barriers inhibit the growth of study abroad. 

A primary barr'jr is, of course, finances. Even though study abroad olten costs 
little or no more than a year of study in the U.S., and can sometimes cost less, fi- 
nancial considerations often bar ^cTcess of capable students to study pro-ams over- 
seas For example, while in most cases federal financial aid can be used lor study 
abroad undertaken as part of a degree, work-study awards cannot, and this fre- 
quently prevents work-study students from going abroad. A substitute form ot assist- 
ance specifically for work-study recipients accepted for approved overseas programs 
would open possibilities now closed and would cost little more. Some small technical 
changes in other financial aid programs (e.g., GSL reporting structurf^d) would make 
them more easily applicable to the costs of approved programs. Furthermore, the 
conditior i under which federal financial aid is applicable to study abroad is not con- 
sistently understood or applied by campus financial aid offices. Encouragenient from 
the Department of Education to allov/ students to apply federal financial aia to 

> Dr Burn is Director of International Programs at the University of MMsachusetts at Am- 
herst, and is a member of the Executive Committee and immediate past, president of NAP^A. In 
addition. Dr. Burn was the executive director for the President s Commission on Foreign Lan- 
Ruage and International Studies. NAFSA is the principal U.S. professional association concerned 
with the international exchange of students and scholars, representing 1,G00 academic and other 
organizations and over 5,000 professionals and volunteers engaged in the exchange proce«s. 
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Htudy uhroad which rounU toward n de^roo, and KujdoHnoM from tlio I}opartiU(«nt 
about haiulHiiK awardH for HtiKty abroad rituduntii would cv^riainly allow morv hIu- 
duritH to include foroi^i^ Htu(*v in tlroir dogroe proKranw, 

Uick (5f minimum loreiLMi langiiaKo hUIIIh in another fundamental barrior. Only ir> 
|H!rcent of our public hign Hchool Htudentw Htudy a foreign language; only 8 iwrcent 
of American collegeH and univernitieH require a forfjign language for adndHHion. HiH- 
trcHHUigiy, compariflon with lOfif) d'Ua flhowH HcrioUH deterioration at both levelH. 
While HtudieH project Hub.itantial HliortagCH of foreign area ex|>ertii for the Middle 
KaHt, Suh-Saharan Africa, Eantern Kuroi>e, and all aroaH of Ania, our Htudent« arc 
not now ac(iuiring tiie language hRiHh needed for Htudy in thene regionH. 

We nv< \ many njore exchange linkagCH and Htudy programa In arean ouUnido of - 
the well-trodden j)ath to 'Went rn KurojH). Of the 832 college- or univer«ity.HponHorod 
programH identified and cataloged by the In«titute of International Education in 
1980-81, 51)^ woro in Europe. In sharp contrast, a recent survey of our business com- 
munity by the Conference Board indicates greatest projected growth of our markets 
in -Latin America and Asia, whore our colleges offered only 62 and 96 study abroad 
programs, respectively. Maintenance of our strong educational ties with Europe is, 
of course, OHsential, but the horizons of study abroad should not stop there. 

Soveral ajwcific barriers prevent students from studying in crucial parts of the de- 
veloping world. Besides lack of language skills, those include high travel coHtti, la(^k 
of program support structures, and inability of host country educational systems to 
acconuTiodate our students in the face of overwhelming local demand for postsecon- 
dary educatipn. While cost-effective study programs can bo developed and main- 
tained in Europe, this is not the case in many. world areas. Study in these countries 
will only be possible bv combining Government and institutional resources. 

Study abroad must be better ini^iigrated into our academic programs. Whereas for- 
eign study is frequently an integ'/al part of a foreign language or international stud- 
ies program in Great Britain (and resources are made availaole to allow it), few U.S. 
programs can or do make foreign stuay a requirement for language or international 
studies students, and many institutions do not even offer 4;)r encourage such options. 

Finally, informational resources about foreign study'^opportunities are seriously 
lacking. While my institution provides trained staff and reference materials about 
study abroad for our students, this is by no means typical of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Many students do nol study abroad for lack of such services. We also lack 
detailed information on study abroad possibilities in many world areas and cannot 
encourage or advise students or arrange programs without it. 

In some of the above areas, minor revision of titles IV and VI of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act could significantly assist us in expanding study abroad opportunities, and 
I .hope you will explore them. For example, title Vl authority could be expand<'d ♦o 
allow ^ants for development of study abroad programs inte^al to foreign language 
or international studies programs, for training study abroad Professionals both in 
the U.S. and abroad, for research and the development of informational resources 
about study abroad, and for study-abroad-related outreach activities by regional in- 
ternational studies centers. In some cases, such as that of foreign language compe- 
tence, wholly new legislation seems to be essential if we are to progress, and I am 
pleased that Congress and your committee have such legislation under considera- 
tion. 

Turning now to the other side of the exchange process, different limitations pre- 
vent qualified students from attending our institutions and have a detrimental 
impact on the experiences of many students who do attend. We have a tremendous 
stake in the talents and prospects for leadership of the 337,000 foreign students now 
attending our colleges and universities. Their acquired skills will play a migor role 
in the development of their home countries. Their direct experience of American 
culture, government, and values will :«hape opinion about us in their homelands. 
Their professional and commercial affiliations can enhance our international trcde 
and business relationships. NAFSA's collective experience points to several princi- 
pal barrie*^ to realizing these desirable results: 

Lack of information about American education and how to obtain admission to it 
is a fundamental barrier. Overseas U.S. advising and resource centers are a vital 
link without which access to our institutions is virtually impossible. The United 
States Information Agency, Which supports and operates most of these centers, re- 
ports that more than 600,000 students seek services from these centers each year, 
and the Agency's resources for its overseas student advising centers cannot ade- 
quately meet this demand. 

Highly qualified students from many countries do not havo any hope of entering 
U.S. insti':utions because of lack of money to meet minimal expenses. The distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, Lowelf Weicker, has often cited his concern at 
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iicoinr Nninihlnn MlmlonlH MtmlyiiiK in VAiUn iind i'mWiW, Umt, Ihoro wcro 
only two Nainlbian Htudontn in tho ontiro Unitoil StntvM. I think wo nuint Mlmro tliiM 
concern and fnul wayH to hrcaU down tlunur fninncial barricm wluMuwor ih)mhi1)Us 

Whilo tho huHic academic nroKrainn foroiKn Htudontii roccMVo aro without nuoHtion 
anionK the fmoHt in tho world, wo know that much can bt; dono to make wkillH ac 
nuired nioro ap|>lical)hi to home country noodH. NAi^'SA liaH HupiKjrtcd thvouKh itij 
Cooiwraiive ProjocUi Krant |)roKram, funded by USM, many UHoful campUH-hnHod 
model proKramH to do thiH. For example, one Huch project allowod toreiKn Htudentii 
Htudyiair aKriculturo at North Ciu'olinji State UniverHity to work with taculty on a 
continuing baHlH to learn how to apniy U.S, HkillH and techniqucH to homo country 
ntwiH. Such programH are not available to the vohI inmonty of oui foreign Htudentii, 
NAFSA haH ahio collaborated with the Agency for International Development to 
define tiie unlciue educatlor,»l nocdfl of HtudontH from devoloping cmmlrieH and to 
communicate thcHe needs witiiin the U.S. educational community hrougb publica- 
tiona, Heminure, and other (iroKrHma.'Here again, a Holid base has been eHUiDimnecl 
but much grentor outreach 18 needed, . j . • * * 

Mucli more needs to be done to bring our foreign students into contact with ino 
social and cultural fabric of our institutions and communities, Such inlegration does 
not nocefwarily occur automatically, and wlion it does not, the (oroxHn student bo- 
coim'H iHolaUid and estranged and the host community fiuspicious Ihe tremendous 
potential beneHtiJ of academic exchanges are thus lost or greatly diminished. Uncc 
again, NAFSA iuis develo|)od many good moilel programs to bring the U.b. commu- 
nity and the foreign student together. Altliougli excellent orientation and outreach 
program models exist, resources are not available at many schools to use them. 
Some of these model programs have Uiken foreign students into our primary and 
secondary schools, hospitals, and community civic groups where the students can 
teach us about their cultures and even tutor us in their languages. NAFSA »a cur- 
rently supporting a very promising program recently set up in which the state ot 
Oregon reduces tuition charges to foreign students at state institutions in exchange 
for community service. Such mutual efforts need to be greatly expanded, as do pro- 
grams to build the English language skills of spouses and children of foreign stu- 
dents and to integrate them into our schools and communities. Our foreign students 
and their families constitul^ a great. educational resource which w<- are simply not 
using effectively. Since well over 95 percent of these students are not government 
sponsored, it makes a great deal of sense for the government to niake the small ad- 
ditional investment needed to assist these students to enter mto the life of our com- 
munities and to make a positive contribution to them. „ „r 

There is an additional area of serious concern to NAFSA and other parts of the 
educational community which I must call to the subcommittee s attention. It is the 
burgeoning of government restrictions and regulations relatmg jxj student and schol- 
ar visa arrangements. Over the years we have watched this problem grow in magiii- 
tude and new, more burdensome regulationb went into effect on August ^.l oi tnis 
year. As the paper work required for these proce^pes has grown, it consumes more 
and more of our working hours, hours which should be spent assisting students with 
their special needs,' As immigration regulations have placed more of the burden o! 
regulation on our institutions and foreign student advisers, they have mcreasingly 
compromised the confidentiality of the advising process. As students have come 
under tighter control and scrutiny, their impressions of the U.S. as a free and open 
society have suffered. The immediate, direct cost of the new regulations to one insti- 
tution, the University of Minnesota, is estimated at $24,000 in staff time, rriaterials 
and equipment, and an additional $34,000 for modifications of its computer system 
needed to respond to the demands for. information about students imposed by the 
INS. Our foreign students and scholars are a needlessly over-regulated group. As a 
result, the ability of our institutions to serve as international centers of learning 
has been seriously impaired. If our national objectives fe; ntudent exchanges are to 
be realized, deregulation of this area is absolutely essential. ■ 

The subcommittee, the Congress, and the Government as a whole could be of con- 
siderable help to us in improving access to our educational system and the quality 
of the experience foreign students have. Increased resources are needed to m form 
and advisTprospective Itudents abroad, to fund study for nighly qualified but needy 
students and to increase the outreach of proven educational enrichment programs. 
Enhancement of title VI centers to further develop and appiv their expertise to 
meet the unique needs of foreign students from particular world areas could make a 
valuable contril to strengthening exchanges. Deregulation of inhibiting immi- 
gration regulat; d on foreign students and our educational institutions is 
crucial to the in. ^f international educational exchange. 
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Ah 1 ho|H> mv l^Mllinony t<Klny convoyH, c*X('lmnKrti nro vilnl immr imtl<mnl intor- 
vf\U\ in \w\\\y roHiM»ctn. IiAlormUlorml iviuctaional oxclinnK^'fi iiro actively tiup|M)rUHl 
by a iU»ilicat(Kl Kroiip of i.nilviduolM, educational irifititulionH, niid olln^r orKani/ji- 
liopH, luul Iho Kri'al nuKiority of oxcluinK<» iictivity in priviiU^ly funded. All our Na- 
llon'H nmlH, howcvor, cannot Ih» mot by tb" privato nrctor. I am very plcano 1 that 
ConKrOHH Ih coKniwint of tluH and in nctlnK to IncronHO HUpport for \hM\ tbo oxcbnnKo 
proKrainn of USIA and tbo intornatiorial nctivltloH of tbo Dtmartmont of l>lucation 
(UirinK tho cnrront HOHwion ofConKroflfi. It Ih tbo vital rolo of tho Kovornmont to caro- 
fully nrnvm tboHo noodn auJ aHHiHt ur* in nujoting tbom. I bojHJ my t4>Htiniony in 
UBoful to you .1 fuirdlinK tluH vewontial taHk. NAFbA npprociatoH tlio opiK)rtunity to 
adviflo this HUbconunittoo and Htandu ready to aHHiHt you furtbtr in any v^^iiy wo can. 

Mr. Simon. If I may rofor to your final point on tho regulationB 
on foreign students, I would like to suggest that if vou could have 
Bome representatives of your association— NAFSA— just two or 
three of them, to come together and we will get the head of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in my office and see if we 
can't work out something. I will ask Margaret Koval to pull that 
together. ... 
' I was fusciuated— I don't think you mentioned this, but it is m 
your written testimony— that Namibia has COO students studying 
in Cuba and two studying in the United States. On the Soviet- 
United States figures that the other witnesses have mentioned, it is 
alRo interesting; that the Soviets offer about the 6ame number of 
scholarships in Central America that We do worldwide. I think that 
clearly is not in our national interest. 

The other thing that one of the witnesses touched upon is that 
we are increasingly bringing in the wealthier students rather than 
a good cross-section of our students. 

Another concern I have is not simply students studying abroad, 
but we have a declining percentage of our faculty studying abroad 
and teaching abroad. That, it seems to me, is not in our national 
interest. 

May I ask all three of you this question. Mr. Trowbridge, in'your 
testimony, you talk about 24 Government agencies involved in the 
exchanges. Is this desirable? Is it workable? Should we have one 
agency where all of this is centered? Would that be a more work- 
able thing to get a hold of? 

Dr. Trowbridge. That sounds eminently reasonable iu me. As a 
matter of fact, this study that, we .put together recently— and we 
have this in our file— is one of the first studies, to my knowledge, 
that has ever been done. , , , 

One thing that we have certainly demonstrated in this city is the 
lack of coordination and one hand s™ply not knowing what the 
other hand is doing at all There is a dismal lack of coordination 
* about the international exchange programs, and \/e are only now 
beginning to put together in this report that you have those fig- 
ures. So, I think there there would be something. , . , 

You are going to have the obvious turf battles on this, but I 
think there is something to be said about coordination of the inter- 
national exchange effort, indeed. It simply makes sense. Otherwise, 
you are having repetitions, you are expending fundr in certain 
areas where yoU are overlapping with other areas and you are not 
wisely involved in any kind of global strategy at all. 

Mr. Simon. Any comments from the other two witnesses? 
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Dr. Smo(M;. I W(»mI(I JumI, orlio wl\nl Dr. Tn)wl)ri<lK<; I^mm ruiid. ^N':- 
luinly llwMC \n n ranK<» ol' nK^ncy inUMviilM rcllcclcd in tlic ranK(^ ol' 
(»xclwuiK<' aclivili(':» Timd^'d l)y \\w (liHorcnt aK<Mu:i(\M, \ni\ clearly 
lIuMV luiiHt ho a nu'.'inH of rnl i(w»ali/.inK i< (^llcctivoly than at 

preHiMit. , , >ii 

I>r. HuuN. 1 would only add to it that wluMi I wan niV()ly(Ml witii 
yon with tho Pi(»sid(Uit'H ('onunisHion, I spont sonu* tinu* viHitinK a 
nnndxM- ol' tln^ ag(»ucios which do hav(» (»xclianf,:(» proKnunn and 
would, tlu'rororo, ^MMtaialy (udio what Dr. Trowhrid^i* Haid. Tho 
lack or coordination is V(My unlbrtunatr. 1 think it has as a iVHult 
that tlu' p(M)pU' conuMK in tho oxchan^c^ pro^raniH ol' the diHorcnt 
aKoncios are uot wi»ll-Hc»rvod oducationally and othorwiHo. 

Mr. Simon. And it heconuJH fdnHwt an incidcMital thiri^ to Honuj 
agoncios. I viHited with a Cabinet member who will remain un- 
named and mentioned an exchange program that wa.s under hiH ju- 
ri.sdiction. Ho had no idea there was an exchange program under 
liis juri.sdiction. It illustrates a prohhMn. 

. Dr. Trowbridge, il* I may, let tne dilTer ju.st nlightlv with a ntate^ 
meat that you have. You Hay EngliHh, which iH the. language of in- 
ternational communication, of education, of the trauHfor of Hcience 
and technology and so forth, continues to be the major language of 
international communication. It is, however, a declining language 
in terms of percentage of technical journals. and so forth; that more 
and more countries want to have their technical materials in what- 
ever that language is, whether it is Finnish or French or whatever. 
I don't differ with you in saying that is the major language of com- 
munication. 

Mr. .Gunderson. , , , ^ „ 

Mr. GuNDKUSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and tluuik you to all 
of the witnesses for your testimony. 

I would like to follow up on a comment that wa.s just made by 
Dr. Trowbridge in regard to the lack of coordination and concern 
as to where we ought to go v/Uh title VI and probably what your 
comments from each of you would be in some of the other pro- 
grams. , J * 

As I am sure you are aware. Senator Luger has an amendment 
in the State Department authorization that creates a 10-year pro- 
gram, $5 million a year for Soviet and East European studies. We 
have passed out of our subcommittee and committee a bill that pro- 
vides additional money for the foreign language area. We have the 
Peace Academy proposal in front of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and there are others as well. 

Do we run into a danger that we simply have all kmds of pieces 
going in all different routes, if not different directions, in that we 
don't get the efficiency? Should we make an effort in this Congress 
to bring all of them under title VI or'bring them all under some- 
thing else? What is your reaction to all the different proposals that 
are now in front of us? I am open to anybody. 

Dr. Trowbridge. Sir, I can only say what I have already said. 1 
think that presently the situation, is a mess. When I have tried to 
sit down and determine How much^money— for instance, if we get 
an increase irt budget— how much money do we put in the Ful- 
bright Commission, say, in Brazil or this country or that country. I 
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am presently making those kinds of decisions pretty much in a 
vacuum as to what we !\ave done. 

The question is: What is somebody else doing? Well, really, 
nobody knows. You can sort of find out, but when people make de- 
cisions, they really don't make those decisions on the basis of what 
other agencies and departments are doing. 

So, I think what you have here in the exchange program 
throughout the city is simply an arrangement of ad hoc decisions 
made in a vacuum. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Any other comments? 

Dr. Smock. I would just add one thing. Clearly there is an incli- 
nation to respond to international crises. The additional funds that 
look like they will be forthcoming for Soviet and Ea§t Eui pean 
studies certiainly is commendable^ ' 

On the other hand, we nev§r know what part of the world is 
going to be the next crisis point, and to prepare specialists and to 
develop an understanding of those areas is a long-term sustained 
investment. I would think that we would want to give equal atten- 
tion to other parts of the world in a very sustained fashion rather 
than responding to* crises usually after they happen. 

Dr. Burn. My. only comment would be with respect to the special 
funding requested for Soviet and Eastern European studies. I think 
if we go that route, we are going to find the people involved in area 
studies of different world regions, each going and presenting the 
case for needing more funding. 

Then we do kind of wonder where the title VI legislation will 
end up if the funding for. major world regions is coming through 
special, separate legislation. So, I don't think I altogether applaud 
this development. More funds are needed, but the special interest 
approach I think could be a problem. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I tend to share your feelings on that. 

How would each of you react to the proposal made by one of the 
Senators that we simply take Peace Academy proposal and create a 
new part (d) of title VI with an authorization of approximately $8 
million in that area? Is that a way to bring about some coordina- 
tion and yet deal with that concept or not? 

Dr. Trowbridge. Sir, I don't have the knowledge to respond to 
that with any authority. One thing I would point out to. you is, I 
would call your attention to this booklet we provide here, called 
''Report on U.S. Government, International Exchange and Training 
Programs." To my knowledge, this is the first publication of this 
sort that has ever been done. Maybe I am wrong on that, maybe 
only done recently. 

If you look under tab B, page 4, if there is going to be some at- 
tempt at integration, you are going to have— and I don't wish to 
minimize it, perhaps it is something that you can solve — you are 
going to have the present lines drawn and you are going to have 
the turf battles. 

For instance, if you look at the total number in 1982 iit the far 
,righthand column, of total exchanges paid for by the U.S. Govern- 
/ment in 1982, you Wxil see that it is approximately a half billion 
dollars~$504.3 million — and the total number of participants is 
45,000. 
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That i, a pretty large f^ure^ But if you 
5«?aT^iele«^io?lM "a"„d t^^^^^^^^ thin. aU t. 

now starting to get is there some Sort 

ought to be an overall umbrella for this? 1 don t nave a 

create a new title (d)? OK. 
Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

afinra SSl areas we are covering and what area. 

we are not covering. So, it ^. ?l»"'Xd ™ts from Burma, or you 
No one is making '"it'S'/l'^cf?^ "? "eema to me that 

-n"'otfn^«=^» 

jrirrin Sr?h^n"„"o' =rX.\"S it i. „otl ver, 

effective umbrella. T nm not sure where we 

I appreciate your testimony here t^ay. J amj?J hole 

are gomg with it, but ':}"i"'iJl,"Mture under tab B that you 

'pefcen't of what we s|end on the mihtary^^^^^ 

My strong feeling is that if we jf:^,;*^^^"^ f bS base of un- 

rity of this country, we ought to he trying to Duiia 

derstanding by providing more ^^P^^ J^^stimony and providing 
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